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COVER PHOTO 


A Varmint Class bench rest match in 
progress on the Ridge Sportsmen’s Club 
range near Rochester, New York. See re- 
port on this club on page 11,. this issue. 


THE NATIONAL SHOOTING 
SPORTS FOUNDATION, INC. 


When we reported in our July 1960 
issue the first National Conference on the 
Shooting Sports, held in New York City on 
June 8, 1960, we concluded that report with 
this paragraph of editorial comment: 

“So much for what has happened. 
Now to wait for what may be done by this 
committee (of 14 appointed at the meet- 
ing) and what may follow that. If a pro- 
gram may be devised which can be carried 
right down to the local gun dealer, the local 
gun club, the local fish and game club, and 
by them to the local newspaper and the lo- 
cal public, a program they can get their 
teeth into and work with, then we can look 
for a bright new day for the shooting 
sports. On the other hand, if this should 
prove to be ‘just another committee,’ or a 
program devised for the top-dogs only, we 
little guys in the hinterlands will just have 
to keep struggling along as best we can in 
our effort to help promote shooting as best 
we may be able. It is hoped that it won’t 
be forgotten that we little guys, in the 
mass, are a potential powerhouse.” 

Meager reports of this appointed com- 
mittee for some time after that first “Con- 
ference” meeting seemed a little discourag- 
ing to this editor, but following events 
prove that the committee was working hard 
to devise a practical and workable means 
for cooperative promotion of the shooting 
sports and a practical program for carrying 
that promotion to the non-shooting or un- 
~ committed public. 

The result of that committee work was 
the organization of The National Shooting 
Sports Foundation in mid-summer of 1961 
and a start was made in carrying out its 
program. The Foundation was incorporat- 
ed December 5, 1961 and started its first 
full year’s operation as an incorporated or- 
ganization with 14 members, representing 
Jeading firms in the firearms, accessories 
and related fields. The Foundation ended 
its first year of operation November 30, 
1962 with 80 member companies represent- 
ing all branches of the Industry, dealers 
and most of the shootnig sports magazines. 
(Precision Shooting is not yet a member 
but hopes to be.) 

Initial membership in the Foundattion 
has been of companies in the manufactur- 
ing, dealership and related fields. ‘That 
was a practical matter. Tihe livelihood of 
those people depends on the continuing and 
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expansion of the shooting sports and a pub- 
lic-relat‘ons project of promotion and infor- 
mation i3 a pocketbook matter, as weil as 
one ot principle. 


During the past year the Foundation 
has carried out an extensive public-relations 
program through the mass-media field 
(newspapers, TV and radio) to reach the 
general public. Very recently the Sports- 
men’s Service Bureau, a division of Sport- 
ing Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers’ 
Institute, has become allied with the Foun- 
dation to cooperate in the shooting sports 
promotion and make the program more ef- 
fective by avoiding duplication of efifort. 

“Voting Membership” in the Founda- 
tion is open to; “any individual or corpora- 
tion, organziation, association or partnership 
interested in the promotion of the shooting 
sports, resident either in the United Sitates 
or elsewhere.” The minimum annual con- 
tribution for this category is $100. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Foundation in Chicago, a “non-voting asso- 
ciate membership” was provided for which 
is basically designed for the individual 
shooting enthusiasts who want to help pro- 
mote shooting in this country. The mini- 
mum annual membership contribution for 
this category is $10. 


This non-voting associate membersh'p 
permits the “little guy” to give his support 
to this worthwhile and needed program, be 
he target shooting hobbiest, hunter or gun 
and accessory dealer (who is usually also a 
shooter). If associate members are kept 
advised of Foundation programs (and we 
would presume they would be), they may 
prove to be effective assistants in carrying 
out the programs at the local community 
level. 


One hundred associate members at the 
minimum $10 annual contribution means 
one thousand bucks in the Foundation’s 
working kitty. If this membership sup- 
port category is reasonably well publicized 
it would seem that a minimum of 1,000 
sth members might be reasonably expect- 
ed in the first year—and the minimum 
$10,000 from such membership “ain’t pea- 
nuts”! 


Cf course this writer does not know 
that the Foundatino, as is, really wants a 
mass of “little guys” as associate members. 
We hope the Foundation management is 
not overlooking the potential power of “the 
little guy in the aggregate,” the potential 
aggregate of their $10 minimum annual 
contributions for the working kitty and, 
even more important, the aggregate of the 
assistance they could and would contribute 
in carrying out sensible programs at the lo- 
cal community level on a neighbor-to-neigh- 
bor basis. 


The little guys, the participating shoot- 
ing people themselves, have or should have 
as much self-interest in providing a good 
public atmosphere as do the members of 
ithe shooting equipment “Trade.” It seems 
to this writer that solidifying the coopera- 
tion of everyone with any present partici- 
pating interest in the shooting sports should 
be one of the first orders of business for the 
National Shooting Sports Foundation. If 
this “total mobilization” of potential exist- 
ing forces is overlooked by the corporate 
“voting membership” and its elected man- 
agement group, and if the “little guys in 
the aggregate” are ignored, then, in this 
writer’s opinion, a blindness is indicated 
which would be really unfortunate. We 
hope this pessimisitc thought is unneces- 
sary and out-of-order. 


PH “L. 


ROY DUNLAP’S “ANNUAL LETTER” 

Time for my annual letter arguing wit’ 
people and things. Albout only thing I’ve 
read recently worth the time was Mr. 
Yard's data on primer experiments. Good 
dope. Mr. Grigg’s article on the Winches- 
ter 52 bolt, etc. was OK, though I doubt 
if either he or the readers really realize that 
it highlights the fact that U. S. smallborers 
happily accept and live with a third-rate de- 
sign executed in second-rate material. 

Mrs. Duncan's writings have been very 
good. I too wondered about the Cairo 
health situation, and could have warned 
ithe people, but the problem was so obvious 
I thought the ruling powers would take 
care of it automatically. (I’ve spent more 
‘time in Cairo than they did.) Incidentally, 
the Mexicans have a very good dysenitary 
and stomach-disorder medication. Any- 
way, the Russian team officials were on the 
ball. 


On the 3-lb. trigger rule, I’m happy. 
Been trying to get strict enforcement on 
this for years, my idea being that it’ll stir 
up enough trouble to get kicked out com- 
pletely. This trigger business I see from 
‘three angles; as a shooter, as a gunsmith, 
and as an NRA referee. As a shooter, I 
use everything from 1l-oz. set triggers to 
44 lb. M1’s and am not concerned with 
any of them very much. No trouble. As 
a gunsmith, I would like to see the 3-lb. 
rule replaced by simply “Safe and reliable.” 
No further conditions, and I don't think 
‘they are necessary. Anyone adjusting any 
trigger to point of unreliability, taking 
chances on both safety and a wrecked score 
in a match, is too stupid to consider—this 
is the type that shoots himself in the knee 
practicing quick-draw with a thumb-bus- 
ter—you don’t find him in rifle matches. 
Such a rule would cause immediate late-oil 
burning in arms plants, because you can 
‘build very sloppy guns as long as the trig- 
gers have to hold three pounds, but take 
‘that away and you have to start working to 
tolerances and using good steels. (Most 
smalllbore shooters would simply shoot as 
ithey have been doing for years, with pulls 
around two pounds. The fellows who 
want to shoot every form of competition 
could use their free rifles and not have to 
own a prone rifle and a position job wiith 
3-lb. trigger also. A shooter with an old 
rifle, or poor trigger, need not worry about 
his 3-lb. job sliding light in a two-day shoot 
and possibly getting him disqualified. As a 
referee, | wouldn’t have to worry about try- 
ing to force every shooter to conform to 
one edict, whether he wants to or not, and 
to watch for the sharpies always using light 
triggers as an advanttage—which is ques- 
tionable, always, for I know many top shots 
who prefer triggers well over minimum 
pulls, who get in trouble with lighter pulls. 
On the other hand, we have the majority of 
shooters who prefer less than the minimum, 
adjust right to it, and feel they can shoot 
better with lighter pulls. ‘Some shooters 
have found they score better with very light 
triggers, and, to be charitable, every shoot- 
er wanits to shoot his best score. Anyway, 
one of a referee’s chores is see that no com- 
petitor has any advanitage over another 
through bending any rule others are ob- 
serving, and the triggers are hardest to keep 
legal. 


I agree that no match should be held 
up at start for weighing all triggers, but 
absolutely am against the idea that no 
second check be made or scores allowed 
to stand if trigger is found light after an 
earlier check found it proper. The prem- 
ise that triggers can get lighter during a 
match is out. Mrs. Duncan’s comment 
unconsciously reveals the common 
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thought—that if the rule says three 
pounds, it should be set at three pounds! 
People, that ain't it. Three pounds is the 
minimum, not the maximum—you adjust 
that trigger so it won’t go under three 
pounds with a couple day’s use, whether it 
takes four or five pounds to start with! 
The “edge” boys will always use a screw- 
driver to change that pull after weighing 
in if they think they can get away with it. 
The rules aren’t made for the average 
honest shooter—they are made to protect 
him against unfair competition from less 
‘honest ones. At any smallbore match I 
referee, I will announce at the start that 
weights are available for shooters’ to 
check their triggers; that during the 
match I will weigh every trigger on the 
range at random times when rifles are on 
the “rest” relays; that some will not be 
checked until just before final match, and 
that any trigger not meeting the require- 
ments disqualifies all prior scores fired 
with that rifle. Any shooter not under- 
standing this will be escorted off the 
range as being too stupid to be allowed to 
handle a gun with other people around. 
My stand on rules is either abide by them 
or get rid of them! It’s your game—how 
do you want to play it? 


; Personally, I feel that very few set 
triggers or extremely light triggers would 
ever be used in any prone smallbore tour- 


nament—things would change very little 
from present practices. The 2-lb. rule on 
.22 pistols has always been a sore spot 


with me, too. The NRA apparently con- 
siders it safe for all, as there is no separ- 
ate ruling concerning junior pistol shoot- 
ers. But a single-shot rifle four feet long 
ain’t safe with less than 3 pounds. 

Few shooters know where the 3-lb. 
rule came from—I do. From the 1903 
Springtlield service rfiffe\ Before WWh, 
tthe few military-practice .22’s were made 
‘to have three pound triggers, as that had 
been found to be the safe minimum for 
the Mauser-type trigger system of the ’03. 
Civilian .22’s had no rules—most had 
single or double set triggers. Afiter 
WWI, which popularized the bolt action 
rifle in the public eye, Savage, Winches- 
ter and Springfield went to work on .22 
bolt actions, but with the main idea of 
providing a .22 similar to the Springfield 
30-06. Weight, balance, sights—and 
triggers—were made as closely as possi- 
ble to approximate the 1903. The first 
Winchester 52’s had douwble-pull military 
type triggers, just like the Springfield .22 
M1 and 1903. A few years later people 
were shooting the .22’s as .22’s, not prac- 
itcing for military rifle shooting, and the 
smallbore game was born. Iit still fol- 
lowed the military line, though—maitches 
included rapid-fire and ranges of 50, 100, 
150 and 200 yards. Three pound pulls 
were still necessary for safety with these 
rifles and these courses. A few years 
later, around 1930, the straight prone .22 
matches came into being, following the 
English trend, and smallbore changed 
radically. Heavy barrels, special stocks, 
sighits, rifle scopes, etc. came fast... But 
the three pound trigger never got 
changed, though it was no longer required 
as a safety measure. 


Vic Auer’s comment no good. An- 
other arbitrary stand—he can handle a 3- 
Ib. trigger, likes it, so everybody else 
should be forced to use the same. If he 
likes three pounds, let him pull it. If 
Boydston likes a pound and a half, let him 
use it. I do not believe a trigger rule 
should in any way be allowed to effect a 
shooter’s skill and score, so again urge the 
“safe and reliable” rule. 
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STOP GUESSING AT HANDLOADS .... 


Compute them accurately with the Powley Computer for Handloaders, $3.50; 
Pressure Charts by Chronograph, $10.00 and then learn your trajectory with Pow- 
ley’s High Velocity Trajectory Charts, $148.00—Or send in fired case with bullet 


marked to seating depth and $10.00 and we will make these calculations for you. 


Ask for booklet. 


HUTTON RIFLE RANCH ... 


1043 Greenleaf Canyon, Topanga, California 
Official Range of GUNS & AMMO Magazine 


1 do not like the underlying feeling 1 
get from this general criticism of entorc- 
ig the rule, as 1 cannot help getting the 
idea that the prone shooters will go along 
with any rule so long as tt isn’t entorced! 
‘he three-pound rule has been on the 
books since you all (except Chris Wester- 
gaard!) have been shooting, with no com- 
plaints, and has actually been supported 
by the prone shooters against the position 
shooters—until now. 

(Editor’s note: Roy Dunlap calls atten- 
tion to a couple of errors. He writes: “In 
February issue, you printed my comments 
on the barrel deal, and in the middle of it 
there is a typographical error, rather im- 
portant—on my standard match rifles, I 
don’t test at 300 yards, but at 200. Please 
print this quick-like, so people won't get 
wrong idea. I’d love to get two-inch 
groups at three hundred with all the rifles, 
but it ain’t too easy. I test free rifles at 
300, always. 

“On last sentence of Jack Foster's let- 
ter, the Walther adjustable trigger cannot 
ibe changed with fingers from light to heavy 
pull—requires a tool. A plunger ahead of 
trigger-guard protrudes very visibly about 
3%” when in ‘light pull’ adjustment. Jack 
may have seen in Europe a rifle or two with 
the first models of this trigger, which did 
have a finger-switch. This was dropped 
solely to accommodate the 3-lb. rule in 
England and U. S.”) 


LETTERS 


A COMPARISON AND TRIBUTE 
Dear Phil: 

Some thirty years ago, at the Eastern 
Massachusetts small bore championship 
match I kicked myself out of competition 
at 50 yards. The chap on the line beside 
me did little better, quit in disgust and of- 
fered me his gun to shoot the 100 yard 
stage. The gun looked as if it had held the 
barn door open for a couple tough Vermont 
winters but he assured me that it would 
really shoot. I shot a possible and won the 
hundred yard stage. 

‘Living up in the country we were sort 
of innocent and didn’t know much about 
custom barrels or their capabilities but 
when this chap told me that a friend named 
Johnson in New Haven had built the barrel 
I hotfooted it over and the Swede put on a 
new barrel, blued and inletted it, fitted the 
sights and turned down the factory barrel 
to put on a sporter for twenty seven dol- 
lars. At that time hamburger sold for 
three pounds for a quarter so Eric got the 
equivalent of 324 pounds of hamburger. To- 
day the same job costs $100 and with ham- 
burger at 75¢ a pound today’s gunsmith 
gets only one third as much, 133 pounds. 
I mention this, not to infer that the early 
price was too high, but to emphasize that 
today’s gunsmith is a very much underpaid 
skilled craftsman. 

Until the rest of the local competitors 
get wise, that gun cleaned up most of the 
local Dewar matches. Because it would 
shoot nothing but Lesmok, which was go- 


COMING MATCHES 

(We will list place, date, type and title 
of match, name of sponsoring organization, 
name and address of contact person, at a 
nominal flat rate of $2.00 per insertion, pre- 
paid with insertion order. Insertion orders 
must reach the Precision SHOOTING office, 
64 Depot Street, Lyndonville, Vt., at least 
45 days before date of match for single in- 
sertion orders. For multiple insertions, 30 
days additional must be allowed for each 
additional insertion desired.) : 
Thomaston, Conn.: April 28, Wigwam 
Muzzle Loading Match. Wigwam Range, 
Conn. #109, Thomaston, Conn. Events 
for rifle, pistol and shotgun. For program 
and information write or call the Secretary, 
Joseph Marinko, 144 Meadow St., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. or Judson S. Darrow, Wood- 


bury, Conn. 


Thomaston, Conn.: May 5, Wigwam 
Bench Rest Match. Wigwam Range, 
Conn. #109, Thomaston, Conn. Special 


$100.00 prize offered. Shooting will ibe for 
score only on NRA A-17 and A-32 targets 
at 100 yards. For program and informa- 
‘tion write or call the Secretary, Joseph 
Marinko, 144 Meadow St,. Naugatuck, 
Conn. or Executive Officer, Judson 8. Dar- 
row, Woodbury, Conn. ; 

Thomaston, Conn: May 19, Wigwam 
Small Bore Prone Match. Wigwam Range, 
Conn. #109, Thomaston, Conn. For pro- 
grams and information write or call the 
Secretary, Joseph Marinko, 144 Meadow 
St., Naugatuck, Conn. or Executive Officer, 
Judson S. Darrow, Woodbury, Conn. 


Albany, New York: May 18 and 19; Capt. 


William Dale O’Brien Detachment 
JISMCL First Annual All-Range High 
Power Registered Open Tournament. 


Contact John R. Spain, 26 Homestead Ave., 
Albany, New York. 


ing out, and because I quit shooting for 
some time I, to my later regret, sold the 
gun. Some time back I bought an almost 
exact duplicate, mostly for sentimental rea- 
sons, and discovered that it too was allergic 
to smokeless. Last fall I took it over to 
Eric who, working his magic on it, tuned 
it up so that, if I could do it justice, it 
would equal that Presley Kendall gun de- 
scribed in the December issue of P. S. 

All this preamble leads up to what a 
real pleasure it was to meet Eric again. 
He looks very little older at 76 than he did 
30 years ago. He is working every day, is 
immensely proud of his son who is doing 
some very good shooting and told me sev- 
eral tremendous stories of his early shoot- 
ing and association with Harry Pope. He 
appears well on the way, to continuing 
building guns as long as “Pope ; did. _His 
hand, as demonstrated by his writing, 1s as 
steady as a twenty year old. 

Now, after this long winded discourse 
I'll get to the point. Eric, both asa shoot- 
er and a barrel maker, has as interesting a 
story to tell! as many of the featured Rifle- 
man articles. How to get it done while 
the undestructible Swede is around to read 
it? Any suggestions? 

Bill Purcell 
Howes Cave, N. Y. 
(Continued on Page Eighteen) 


LET’S PUBLISH FACTS 
By Creighton Audette 

It is possible to stop at any news stand 
today and buy any one of half a dozen gun 
magazines which contain articles on ballis- 
tics, new cantridge designs, shooting, or re- 
loading that are either fantastic in their 
claims, or so carelessly worded as to be 
very misleading. The great and broad field 
of firearms and shooting is a scientific one 
and I long ago lost my desire to read fic- 
tion about it. I think that ‘Precision 
Shooting,” as the name implies should pub- 
lish accurate, factual information. If an 
author wishes , to have an unsupported 
cpinion published, he should indicate that 
it is an opinion, not a fact. Olthers may 
not agree with my viewpoint. 

Mr. Hallberg’s article in the January 
issue was an interesting one. Unfortunatte- 
ly it does not say the same thing that his 
August article did. I am not speaking of a 
small and unimportant difference in word- 
nig, but of a very vital difference in what 
was presented as fact in the two articles. I 
quote below from each of them. 

“This meant that a cartridge produc- 
ing a velocity of, say, 810 foot seconds in 
a fixed barrel would now produce a veloci- 
ty of only about 750 foot seconds in the 
pistol because the difference is absorbed 
by the action of the weapon.” (August ar- 
ticle. Emphasis added.) 

“In that article, I stated that the vel- 
ocity of a bullet fired from a .45 Auto Pis- 
tol was less than that fired from a fixed 
barrel weapon even though the test cart- 
ridges were as nearly identical as it was 
posible to make them and the fixed barrel 
was the same length as the pistol barrel.” 
(January article.) 

Mr. Hallberg’s statement in the Janu- 
ary article, as quoted above, is correct. (His 
August statement is not. The reasons for 
this will be explained further along in this 
article. 

There are two broadly accepted ways 
of proving a fact or of disproving an incor- 
rect claim. One is to make tests, based on 
established scientific practices, and under 
controlled conditions. The other is to 
quote from the works of recognized author- 
ities. I chose the latter. Mr. Quayle was 
a physicist who was employed by The U. S. 
Bureau of Standards. He had much to do 
with the development of the technique of 
spark photography. He later went to work 
for the Peters Cartridge Company, either 
as chief physicist or as head of the ballistics 
jab, I am not sure which. He wrote a 
number of articles which were published in 
the American Rifleman around 1925-1927 
‘on various ballistic phenomena, including 
the finest, most comprehensive article on 
the subject of barrel vibration which I have 
yet found. Some of these articles are 
signed “Dr. Quayle,” which leads me to be- 
leive he had attained his doctorate in phy- 
sics. Melvin Johnson is generally recog- 
nized as an authority in the field of autto- 
matic weapons. Invented the Johnson 
semi-automatic rifle and the Johnson light 
machine gun. Worked for Winchester in 
research and development after WW II. 

I took exception to that part of Mr. 
Hallberg’s August article which attributed 
the difference in velocity to the action of 
tthe weapon. I think this is clearly indi- 
cated in my article. I quoted the two rec- 
ognized authorities above, to prove my 
point. Mr. Hallberg seems to doubt the 
qualifications of these authorities. Will 
Mr. Hallberg accept the late Colonel 
Townsend Whelen as an authority? I 
need not comment on Whelen’s _back- 
ground, except briefly. Commanded Frank- 
ford Arsenal from 1920 to 1923, during 
time of development of the famous “tin can” 
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bullet of 1921 and the various stages of de- 
velopment of the M-1 bullet. ‘Later Direc- 
tor of Research and Development at 
Springfield Armory. Writer of numerous 
articles and a number of books in the field 
of firearms and small arms design. The 
following is quoted from his book “Small 
Arms Design and Ballistics,’ Chapter V, 
page 124. 

The question is often asked: “Does an 
automatic arm shoot as hard (with the 
same velocity) as a manually operated arm 
with solidly locked breech?” Automatic 
rifles using residual pressure for retraction, 
and those in the recoiling barrel class show 
no loss in velocity.” 


Mr. Hallberg’s statement in his August 
article cannot be correct, because the state- 
ment violates a fundamental and accepted 
principle, Newton’s third law of motion, 
which is: “To every action there is always 
an equal reaction.” The force of the re- 
coil is there in every instance, whether 
some part of this force is used to operate 
the gun action or not. If some part of 
the recoil force is used to operate the action, 
this in no way subtracts from the energy 
moving the bullet. To state that the vel- 
ocity of a bullet fired from a .45 auto is 
diminished by the action of the weapon is 
obviously the same thing as stating that a 
bullet from a weapon weighing 20 pounds, 
complete with stock, will have a higher vel- 
ocity than a bullet fired from the same 
weapon with the stock removed! The dif- 
ference in weight or itt the resistance to re- 
coil has nothing to do with the bullet vel- 
ocity. 

What Mr. Hallberg actually states in 
his January article is that the same lot of 
ammunition gave lower velocities when 
fired in .45 auto pistols than it did when 
fired from the barrels used in their pressure, 
velocity, or accuracy tests. This is un- 
doubtedly correct. When testing ammuni- 
tion to see if it meets specified limits of 
velocity and pressure, it is necessary to use 
barrels of specified tolerances, so that the 
conditions of testing the ammunition will 
be uniform from one manufacturer to an- 
other. It is, therefore, the usual practice 
to make test barrels to minimum dimen- 
sions of chantber, throat, headspace, bore, 
and groove. A manufacturer of weapons 
wants his tools to give maximum service, 
so chambering reamers, barrel rifling 
‘broaches and similar tools are usually made 
toward the upper limit of manufacturing 
tolerances. This results in the chamber 
and barrel of production weapons usually 
having langer dimensions than the test bar- 
rels. It is obvious that under these condi- 
tions the same lot of ammunition, tested 
for velocity in both, will show lower veloci- 
ties and lower pressures in the production 
weapons than in the test weapons. This 
has nothing to do with the fact that one of 
the guns has a fixed barrel and a manually 
operated breech action, while the other has 
2 semi-automatic, recoil-operated breech 
action. 

Many shocters and handloaders over- 
look the most elementary principles of 
scientific testing when they set out to make 
a test. The first of these is that it is ab- 
solutely mandatory to change only one var- 
iable at a time, if valid conclusions are to be 
drawn. Test procedures must be set up in 
accordance with accepted scientific princi- 
ples, with proper control procedures. There 
must be an understanding of the laws of 
statistical probability sufficient to decide 
the extent of the test (i.e how many 
rounds of one load must be fired, at abso- 
lute minimum, to determine its probable ac- 
curacy, under the conditions where it is be- 
ing tested) and to evaluate the probable 


accuracy of the results of the tests from a 
statistical viewpoint. 

There is a very simple way to prove 
whether velocity is lost when using a recoil- 
operated weapon. This is to run a sufffic- 
ient number of tests with the same weapon, 
shooting the same lot of ammunition, under 
the same conditions, both with the breech 
wedged or pinned and with it free to func- 
tion normally. This has been done and, 
within the limits of statistical probalbility, 
ithe results were the same. As a matter of 
fact, one test series, done at Remington 
showed a higher average velocity from the 
weapon functioning normally as a semi- 
automatic. The velocity increase was with- 
in the normal velocity variation of this lot 
of ammunition, using the same laboratory 
test instruments and was not born out by a 
longer series of tests. In Mr. Hallberg’s 
example of the difference in velocity and 
pressure bewteen the .45 and the test bar- 
rels, there are at least eight variables, which 
are known to affect velocity and pressure. 
These are: bore diameter, groove diameter, 
width of lands, throat dimensions, chamber 
dimensions, head space, firing pin dimen- 
sions, and the characteristics of firing pin 
blow. 

In making the decision cited by Mr. 
Hallberg, Ordnance was in reality only 
making a decision to use, as a base for test- 
ing the velocity and pressure of .45 am- 
munition, barrels having the chamber, 
throat, and rifling dimensions of the stand- 
ard .45, instead of the regular test barrels. 

Mr. Hallberg also mentions the very 
great variation in shot to shot velocity of 
ammunition in machine guns. Since he 
does not mention the conditions of the test, 
I am forced to make some assumptions, and 
my assumptions may not be correct. I 
believe that the velocity test equipment 
available and used during WW II was such 
that it would be necessary to test the vel- 
ocity of one round at a time. This would 
mean loading one round at a time while 
itesting, or firing a short burst and then 
testing one round, chambered automatically. 
Tt is well known that the position of the 
powder in the chamber at the instant of 
firing has an effect on velocity. So does 
headspace. It is also well known that the 
effective headspace of a cartridge can be 
changed by slamming the cartridge into the 
chamber, which sets back the shoulder. 
This iast applies only to rimless cartridges. 
(See Hatcher’s Notebook for details on 
these matters.) If the tests which Mr. 
Hallberg refers to were made as I surmise, 
these factors would have a large bearing on 
the velocity variation recorded. 

Springfield Armory and Aberdeen 
Proving Ground are now both equipped 
with test instruments which make it possi- 
ble to fire a machine gun full-automatic and 
record the velocity for each individual shot. 
In talking with people who work at these 
places, I have been told that velocity tests 
of ammunition fired full-automatic from 
machine guns showed less velocity variation 
than the same lot of ammunition fired one 
shot at a time from a manually loaded wea- 
pon. They elxpain this by pointing out 
that the machine gun, firing full-automatic, 
chambers the cartridges in a more uniform 
manner from shot to shot, and that the lo- 
cation of the powder in the case, ignition, 
land headspace are more uniform from shot 
to shot. The result is less velocity varia- 
‘tion in the machine gun. 

Mr. Hallberg also makes reference to 
the question of accuracy and apparently 
takes issue with that part of the quotation 
which I used from Johnson & Haven. The 
quotation was, “Fixed4barrel rifles, utiliz- 
ing residual pressure for retraction, will not 
show any loss of acouracy or velocity.” 
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Taking the statement as it is in the context 
of the book, and as a statement of princi- 
ple, it is true. The most common example 
of this type of rifle is the semi-automatic, 
22 caliber rifle, as made by half a dozen 
manufacturers in this country now. Most 
of them are light-barreled, poorly bedded, 
and in many cases manufacturing tolerances 
are large. They will shoot just as well, or 
more correctly, just as accurately, as man- 
ually operated, bolt action rifles of the same 
weight and class. Made with heavy barrels 
and to target rifle tolerances, their accur- 
acy would be little different than that ob- 
tained with .22 target rifles of the bolt ac- 
tion type. Any slight difference would 
probably be due to the problem of feeding 
the .22 rim fire cartridge, with its crimped 
lead bullet from magazine to chamber 
without deformation. This would be evened 
up in testing, by using a clip-fed, repeating 
target rifle. This is not fantasy. I have 
tested a heavy barrel, .22 semi-automatic 
rifle with match ammunition, after tuning 
it up, and I know the accuracy that can be 
obtained. (H&R made them for a while 
after WW II, and I won the one I had in 
a “Mad Minute’ match at Wakefield, 
Mars., in 1948. Gene Reising furnished .22 
semi-autos for the match and gave one for 
first prize. Conditions; “A” tanget exposed 
for one minute at 200 yards, standing to 
prone, rifle loaded, and extra clips laid out 
on the ground. It was a reentry match 
and my first couple tries I got off around 
40 shots per minute. There was a griz- 
zied, old marine sitting behind the firing 
line, watching the fun. He called me over 
as I went to buy another entry ticket and 
said, “Sonny, you can win that match if 
you do what I tell you. Shoot that gun 
the way you would a BAR, and count your 
shots so you don’t have to work the action 
when you load a fresh clip.” Following his 
instructions, I loaded one in the chamber 
and put a full ten round clip in the gun 
when I started out. As I fired, I counted 
shots, and put in a fresh clip every time I 
got to ten. I only had five extra clips and 
when I got through these, the tanget was 
still up, so I loaded one manually and got it 
off before the target went down. 62 shots 
and a score of 271.) 


Winchester used to make an inexpen- 
sive .22 semi-auto, the model 74. One 
night after a rifle match, several of us were 
having dinner and talking guns. Three of 
those present worked in the Research De- 
partment at Winchester. The question of 
the accuracy of semi-automatic weapons 
came up and these three told of their sur- 
prise at the high level of accuracy obtained 
from the model 74, from machine rest, or 
muzzle—elbow rest with scope, using maitch 
ammo. This light rifle occasionally gave 
1” ten shot groups at 100 yards! 

As a statement of principle, I think 
Tohnson & Haven are correct. 

I enjoy Mr. Hallbeng’s articles and 
look forward to more of them. 


TOURNAMENT 
CIRCUIT 


WILLOWS, CALIFORNIA 


The 12th Annual Northern California 
Championship Gallery Tournament at Wil- 
lows, January 25-27, was won by Ken 
Cummins of Ukiah, Calif. wiht a score of 
792. It was a close race between Ken and 
Fergus Ward of Albany, Calif., who was 
runner-up with 791. The pressure was on 
Fergie, as Ken fired Saturday night and 
Ferg did not fire until Sunday. Ward 
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went into his off-hand 1 point up on Cum- 
mins, as Ken dropped 1 point prone and 1 
kneeling and Fergus lost only 1 kneeling. 
As usual, the offhand told the story. Ken 
fired a 194 and Fergus a 192. Needless to 
say, Ward had the spectaltors glued to the 
spotting scopes. 

The team match was also a battle be- 
tween the Ukiah Rifle Club and the Al- 
bany Rifle Club with Ukiah the victors by 
a score of 784 to Albany’s 783. Cummins 
was high for Ukiah with a 198, followed 
by Bob Wood 197," Irvin Brown 195 and 
Alvin Rupe 194. Gordon Taras was high 
for Albany with a 198, backed up by Chris 
Petersen, Fergus Ward and Fred Forster, 
each with a 195 score. There were 21 
teams entered. A total of 120 individuals 
competed. 

It was a rather bad week-end, weather- 
wise, as it was foggy, but this did not keep 
the shooters home and the range was filled 
‘to capacity with many entries returned for 
lack of space. The awards consisted of 
medals, merchandise which was donated by 
the local merchants, and silver (trays, 
pitchers etc.) which was purchased with 
cash donations. Each competitor received 
a 5 lb. bag of rice. Saturday a whole 
dressed lamb was given away and Sunday a 
suckling pig. There were also relay prizes 
given at each turn over of shooters. This 
is one shoot where everyone goes home 
with something, other than sore muscles. 

Betty Landberg 


High ranking aggregates 


Kenneth Cummins (Calif.) 792 
Fergus Ward (Calif.) 791 
Clifford Block (Nevada) 790 
Gordon Taras (Calif.) 788 
B. Rusk (Nevada) 788 
Victor Zimin (Calif.) 787 
J. Anderson 787 
Howard Williams 783 
Duane Jenner (Calif.) 782 
Carroll Collier 782 
Hi-Ex Harry Littell 778 
Hi-Mks James Stokes 746 
Hi-SS Pauline Bordas 759 


HOMESTEAD, FLORIDA 


The Twelfth Annual Winter Tourna- 
ment at Doc Archer’s Pinetree Range saw 
24 Junior riflemen in the unclassified and 
marksman class establish themselves as a 
very professional group of competitive out- 
door marksmen. Shooting on a very tricky 
range with wind and mirage conditions 
spooky enough to give hardened veterans 
the shakes, these well trained youngsters 
were a credit to the shooting fraternity. 
Although most fo them had never fired at 
these distances and targets in an approved 
match, their scores showed that well coach- 
ed boys and girls can come off the 50 foot 
tanget and do a creditable job at midranges. 


The race to the aggregate started with 
Tony Pastro firing a 393-16 over Jeff 
Morse 382-12 with iron sights at 50 meters. 
Tihe Dewar Iron saw Byron Killian edging 
our Pastro by 1 point with a 389-11, and 
Ricky Meadows 387-18 a close third with a 
higher X-count than the victors. A(t 100 
yards the tricks of mirage and wind did not 
shake Fred Smith whose 395-17 followed 
by Bill McAllister’s 389-13 proved that the 
youngster knew the answers. Ira Reynolds 
steady shooting brought him the 50 yard 
metallic match with 398-19 and Thad Mar- 
ketite allowing him little comfort with his 
397-21. The aggregate won by Tony Pas- 
tro with 1557-55 followed by Ira Reynolds 
1546-47 and Thad Markette’s 1544-58 re- 
vealed that we had a fine group of Juniors 
who could take good care of themselves un- 
der trying conditions. 


In the equipment picture we had 6 
B. S. A—11 Win. 52—2 Rem. 40X—1 
Anschutz—3 Rem. 37—1 Rem. 513. Am- 
munition varied from Mark III to Super-X 
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Rhodes, 
aggregate trophy winner at Doc Archer’s 
annual winter smallbore tournament at 
Homestead, Florida. 


Clarence H. “Dusty” grand 


KOK OK OK 

On the second Sunday of the series 
(Jan. 27th), 24 Expert/Master competitors 
were welcomed by early morning fog initer- 
laced with a creeping mirage aggravated by 
warm breezes blown in by the Gulf Stream 
which runs around in the vicinity of Arch- 
er’s extensive property. ‘Starting the 
hassles was F. M. VandeWatter outshooting 
Ken Recker at 50 meters Any with a 400- 
34, Recker’s 33X was cause enough to 
make him rebuild his rifle for the next re- 
lay-—a feat which causes great wonder and 
much mirth behind the firing line. In the 
Dewar Any, Bill Toursch showed his old 
flash with a fine 399-30 under conditions 
which would try the patience of Job. John 
Laria trailed Bill with 9 X’s and complained 
that his recent arrival from the frozen 
North did not give his barrel enough time 
to warm up. Dusty Rhodes fired a 398-14 
in the 100 yard metiallic, leaving Martha 
Kelley trailing by 3 points. By this time, 
with the sun doing its usual good work, 
John Laria’s barrel was hot enough to fire 
4 400-22, giving him second place to Vande- 
Water’s 33 Xer in the 50 yard metallic. 
Natt Resnick took the Expert with 400-25. 

When the smoke and haze cleared, 
Dusty Rhodes emerged with 1592-105 as 
winner; Martha Kelley came down the 
sntetch with a 1590-99. First Expert was 
Jim White with 1576-84. 

The equipment picture was: 8 Win. 52 
custom stocked with various types of 
sights; 4 Win. 52 factory models with Red- 
field Olympics; 3 Rem. 40X with Tube 
sights; 1 BSA Mark II with Freeland Tube 
sights; 6 Rem. 37 with custom stocks and 
assorted types of sights; 2 Anschutz with 
factory sights. 

Mike Morse 
METROPOLITAN 50-SHOT 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

The Metropolitan Rifle League’s an- 
nual 50-shot Indoor Championship match 
was fired in Brooklyn, New York on Feb- 
ruary 17th with 79 shooters competing. 

This smallbore rifle match ‘has been 
fired annually since 1922 and the course of 

(Continued on Page Six) 


Tournament Circuit 
(Continued from Page Five) 

fire of 50 shots at 100 yards, indoors, with 
scope sights has remained unchanged, ex- 
cept for two W-W II years when a 100 
yard indoor range was unavailable and it 
was fired at 50 meters on the Swiss Hall 
range in Jersey City. 

James Lantelme, Elmhurst, N. Y. is 
the 1963 Champion with a score of 500-42x. 
Ransford Triggs, Madison, N. J. was sil- 
ver medal winner with a 500-41 score and 
Kermit Montross, W. Hartford, Conn. took 
the bronze medal with 500-39. Lloyd Nor- 
ton, Bridgeport, Conn. was 4th with 500-38 
and Fred Cole,"Huntington Station, N. Y. 
was 5th with 500-37. Others firing possi- 
ible scores were; Harry Stone 500-34, R. 
Ott 500-34, Maurice Kaiser 500-33, Irwin 
Tekulsky 50-32 and Fred Triggs 500-27. 

Junior-Miss Ellen Glaab won the Hi- 
Lady bronze medal and the Len Miller per- 
petual medal for one year. She dropped a 
point for a 499 but her 41X count was sen- 
sational. 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
INTERNATIONAL MATCHES 
Ari Force shooters from Lackland 

AFB dominated the scoring in the ISU 
course tournament conducted by the Fresno 
Rifle and Pistol Club on February 22nd and 
23rd. Capt. John Bentva, T/Sgt. Ed 
Caygle and S/Sgt. Allen Hannon placed 
one-two-three in both the 300 and 50 meter 
matches. 

The 300 meter Free 
were fired on Fri. (22nd). Bertva won 
with a full course score of 1130-29x, fol- 
lowed by Caygle 1121-26x, Hannon 1113- 
30x, civilian Merrill Martin, Oakland, Calif. 
1079-17x, Donald Velasco, Richmond, Calif. 
1012-5x, and Dr. Paul Livingston, Castro 
Valley, Calif. 1010-6x. 

In the civilian half-course match, Chris 
Petersen, Albany, Calif. won with 538-8x 
followed by Charles Quesney, Oakland, 
Calif. with 526-6x. 

In the 50 meter smallbore course on 
Sat., Bertva won with 1142-16x, Caygle had 
1119-15x, Hannon 1117-13x, Chris Peter- 
sen 1115-28x, and Martino 1099-8x. 

(Shooting the same course with NRA 
Match Rifle and iron sights, Clarence Ellis, 
Pasadena, Calif. was high with 1083-6x. 
With Match Rifle and scope sight, Quesnoy 
was high score with 1107-9x. 

A total of 26 fired the 300 meter 
matches and 34 the 50 meter matches. 

Statistics from Henry Wright 


THIRD ANNUAL POLAR BEAR 
HI-POWER MATCH 

Old shooters may never die, and 
neither do they know when it is time to 
come in out of the cold. A hi-power match 
was scheduled for February 3rd on the 
North Star Range located about 20 miles 
north of Minneapolis. The day dawned 
bright and the fact that the temperature at 
the start of the match ranged to six de- 
grees below zero seemed to have little ef- 
fect on the shooters as far as enthusiasm 
was concerned. Twenty-four participants 
showed up from within a radius of 150 
miles despite the fact that there was no 
cover other than the shooters’ own cars. 
Considering the circumstances, scores were 
not bad. Everyone was sufficiently padded 
to eliminate the need for ordinary shooting 
coast. In fact, that group of shooters was 
the most striking bunch of Eskimos I had 
ever seen and not one camera was available 
to record the scene. 

The course of fire was; two sighting 
shots and 10 shots slow fire military stand- 
ing at 200 yards; 10 shots rapid fire sitting, 
200 yards, 60 seconds; two sighting shots 
and 20 shots slow fire prone at 300 yards; 
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10 shots rapid fire prone, 70 seconds; aggre- 
gate of foregoing. A match of two sight- 
ing shots and 10 shots slow fire standing at 
300 yards, any centerfire hunting rifle, any 
sights. 


Dr. K. C. Erickson dropped only two 
points for a score of 248-14V. He was 
followed by Charles Peterson with 242-13V 
and R. L. Wadekemper with 239-17V. 
Masking tape was used to paste up the shot 
holes. All scores were very acceptable but 
subject to abnormal spreads between indiv- 
iduals as is evident from the three quoted. 
In my own case, I received a perfect 6 
o’clock miss when firing prone slow-fire at 
300 yards. Others, too, had their unex- 
plainable shots which show we still do not 
know too much about cold weather shoot- 
ing. 

Fred W. Hallberg 


Random Shots 


By Betty Summerall Duncan 

Top-level riflemen have their own cus- 
tom-made system of techniques—custom- 
made because it is a composite derived from 
ideas accumulated from a great many 
shooters, then experimented with, filtered 
and assimilated. No other sport offers 
such a wide range of diversity in technique. 
And, in no other field is that diversity so 
clearly defined in relation to physical char- 
acteristics. 


One could no more expect to “borrow” 
all of one champion’s ideas and adopt ithem 
successfully than you could borrow his pre- 
scription glasses and expect ‘to see clearly. 
The newer shooter would do well to exper- 
iment with as many ideas as ‘time permits, 
paying close attention to each shot, careful- 
ly analyzing each method, to find the speci- 
fic system which works best for him. 
Don’t be hesitant about asking questions. 
That is pant of the learning process. 

We have felt for some time that you 
would like some “down to earth” reading, 
unreservedly pin-pointing the champions’ 
ideas and individual ‘techniques. The re- 
sponse generated by ‘the Pres Kendall 
Story in our December issue has been more 
than gratifying, ‘both to us and to Pres, who 
has given generously of his knowledge. We 
are delighted that Fred Hallberg and _ his 
friends in Minnesota found ideas which will 
form the nucleus of future experiments. 
That many of these ideas are also applica- 
ble to benchrest shooting has been interest- 
ingly discussed by Ernest Stuhlschuter. Our 
cover photo of the National Smallbore 
Prone Champion will appear in THE 
RIFLEMAN of the English Small-bore 
Rifle Assoc. with a reprint of the article. 
We hope that it will serve as an incentive 
to top British shooters to divulge some of 
their shooting secrets. The comparison 
could be extremely worthwhile. 

Using the December issue for refer- 
ence (so please keep it readily accessible for 
a while), we have arranged a friendly de- 
bate between the 1961 and 1962 National 
Smallbore Champions. There is a striking 
similarity in their ‘backgrounds. Both were 
‘taught by their fathers, both made Master 
at the age of thirteen, both have fired on a 
Pershing Trophy Team, ‘they both placed 
second in the Nationals ibefore winning the 
Championship, and they both completed the 
national championship cycle—i. e., Junior 
Champion, Collegiate Champion, Service 
Champion, and Open Champion. 

Auer is primarily a prone shooter, how- 
ever, while Kendall is also experienced in 
free rifle. Vic realizes his limitations in 
‘the realm of riflesbuilding, where Pres is 
an “old” pro. 


Kendall’s techniques versus Auer’s 

VIC: “TI also use a laminated walnut 

stock, but in the matter of glass bedding, 
approximately 2 inches in front of the ac- 
tion, under the ‘barrel, is all that is neces- 
sary.” 
PRES: “Ft. Benning, the Air Force, 
atc., put glass 234”-314” in front of the 
chamber (action) to stiffen. 2” may be all 
right; 3 doesn’t hurt, and the whole point is 
inconsequential.” 

ViC: “I prefer a 3-point Swem type 
lbedder, which allows constant experimenta- 
iton and a chronological setting of ‘tension 
which can always be accurately returned to. 
I dislike dampeners such as rubber because 
one doesn’t know where in the cyclical ex- 
pansion and diminishing of barrel vibration 
the unmeasurable dampeners have been set. 
Also, any rubber may wear and settle, alter- 
ing the original position. Electrical gad- 
gets are not needed in setting bedders— 
those who have used the touch method 
(over a period of time) know this to be 
true.” 

PRES: “No argument. Vic is right 
(as I said in your article), bedders are prob- 
ably better. The things Vic says, I learned 
by losing matches. Rubber has to be re- 
placed every 90 days. However, I’ve found 
that it doesn’t seem too important where I 
put the glass and rubber dampener. If it 
is important to put it at a peak or trough of 
vibration, how about bedders? Must they 
not also be experimenited to find the peak 
or trough, as they do the same thing?” 

-sfs B@ ynoqe pivay ysnf ABM :9}0N 

ten: whereby a tuning fork is used to deter- 
mine the point where there is no vibration. 
Plastic or glass bedding is then applied at 
‘that particular point, only. No stock 
screws are used and the barrel is secured to 
ithe stock by a single clamp, just forward 
of the receiver, and the barrel is left free 
floating. 

VIC: “I don’t understand what Pres 
means by keeping action screws loose to 
prevent stock warpage. A good laminated 
stock would seem to deter the possibility.” 

PRES: “Despite a laminated thick 
stock, the fore end exerts tremendous pres- 
sure. I found that after leaving the action 
screws tight for a year and pressure against 
the fore end, that ithe stock did, indeed, 
warp down. So, by loosening the action 
screw, the pressure of the fore end is some- 
what relieved. Same thing is accomplished 
by loosening bedder screws.” 

VIC: “It may be that pressure of 
fore and aft action screws would bend the 
stock after a period of time. Therefore, 
loosening the screws between matches and 
tightening them in preparation for shoot- 
ing, may be an excellent idea. I ‘have nev- 
er lessened bedder screws for this reason, 
either, but it may also be a good idea.” 

VIC: “I like a moderately small 
aperture for prone, as some room is needed 
to hold off for wind conditions when click- 
ing seems less advisable. I also find ‘that 
not the smallest usable aperture has a na- 
tural tendency to center, as a concentric 
ring around a circle4bull, but that the small- 
est usable aperture may ‘tend to fool me, 
one side blurring slightly at times. But 
people’s eyes differ.” 

PRES: “I use quite 
prone aperture than Vic, apparently. I 
don’t leave any room to hold off. With 
correction, I have better than 20/15 vision. 
I don’t like to hold off iron, as it would ap- 
pear to be too inaccurate. I have, against 
my conscious will done it about 6 shots this 
past year, when I corrected for wind 4” 
and the wind changed. I knew I shouldn't 
shoot, but shaded, a slight bit and fired. 
Seemed they were all right. I can’t dis- 
credit holding off iron, as I’ve never tried 
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jt. But I wouldn't recommend it for a 
novice!” 
OR KOK 
1960 National Champ Art Cook and 
Jim Hill, silver medal winner in the 1960 
Olympics, also reject the holding-off tech- 
nique with irons. 
KR OK OK 
VIC: “I also like a large metallic 
ring-width, being more uniformly distinct 
under various light conditions, and also 
cutting out the influence of other black, es- 
pecially from bulls of closer ranges.” 


PRES: “What's this mean? Large 
front sight diameter? O. K. if so.” 
VIC: “Large black area for front 


aperture, which centers bull.” 

VIC: “I enjoy a yellow-colored lens 
(glasses) in iron sight shooting, finding 
even in sunny conditions that the tendency 
of glass to cut down light is coun'terbal- 
anced by a color which allows better black- 
white distinction.” 

PRES: “Probably right. I use a 
yellow lens in all but prone, and smoke lens 
prone. Figure that one out!” 

VIC: “I prefer glasses rather than an 
iron sight insert because when one only has 
the lens in line of sight, and yet must con- 
stantly look away from the sight-line to 
study mirage or wind, the eye pupil is 
forced to constantly change in response to 
light. This means that the shooter must 
wait until the pupil adapts to the sight-line 
tbefore he can squeeze, thus incurring eye- 
fatigue and unnecessary loss of time. Bet- 
ter to use glasses, where the field of vision 
remains more constant as to the amount of 
light received ‘by the eye-camera. It’s 
even better to have contact lenses, and on 
a hazy day, I would prefer yellow con- 
tacts.’ (Note: Vic wears green contacts 
on a sunny day, and yellow glasses over 
clear contact lenses on a hazy day.) 

PRES: “Glasses I don't like because 
they get dirty, wet in rain, fogged in cold, 
slip in sweat in heat, get in the way, etc. 
I don't have trouble looking away and 
back, it seems.” 

VIC: “The problem with a dot in the 
scope is that it covers up the point which 
is being aimed at. No wonder Pres can 
hold on a 100 yd. bullet hole—it is covered 
up! However, with cross hairs, one can 
hold inside the bullet hole, on the 3 o’clock 
or 10 o’clock side. This allows for less in- 
accuracy and better confidence.” 

PRES: “Yep, the dot covers up the 
aiming point. But my dot is only slightly 
larger than a bullet diameter at 100 yds.— 
about the size of a bullet ‘hole at 50 yds. 
With a dot, as a post iron, concentration is 
on one fixed point. With cross hairs you 
have to check for canlt, and constantly 
glance at the top, bottom, right, left to 
check alignment. As to holding off 3 or 9 
o'clock, the dot is no less accurate or incon- 
fident. I found I was holding a horizontal 
cross hair at the 10 line at 6 o’clock, sub- 
consciously.” 

VIC: “I find greater accuracy to be 
achieved with a larger power scope—I use 
a 20X and wouldn’t consider less.” 

PRES: “Every dog to his own tree— 
T like a 15X, Vic a 20X. That doesn’t say 
much, though, for 25X and 30X, does it?” 

* 


* OOK 
“Cookie” uses a 30X. 
Kk KOK 

VIC: “I believe mirage can be better 


read while aiming, with a more powerful 
than 15X.” 

PRES: “True on mirage. But you 
may see too much and have aiming prob- 
lems! With 15X you see more field and 
thus more mirage. On ithe other hand, 20X 
magnifies mirage. So!” 
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VIC: “Also, I am in doubt as to 
whether a larger power scope increases in- 
accuracy of shooting through mirage by 
magnification. It is my belief thait if mir- 
age exists, it reflects the bull whether that 
ibull is seen by a 5 power or 30X. The 
scope only magnifies the perception of the 
mirage obstacle. A larger power would 
seem to me to make the mirage more easily 
seen and doped, or compensated for. Thus, 
for instance, when shooting when mirage »- 
more clear, the shooter may be better able 
to see the distortion which is there with a 
langer power scope.” 


PRES: “If mirage exists! Are you 
kidding?” 
VIC: “I have been tutored to the be- 


lief that greater facility is achieved in hav- 
ing the spotting scope the same power as 
the shooting scope. I believe this is best 
for beginners, especially. It may be that 
greater strategy in wind may later be 
achieved by a difference in shooting and 
spotting scope mganification.” 

PRES: “Can't | say, 
Maybe so, maybe not.” 

VIC: “I also use a 45-degree angled 
spatting scope—Davidson, not made any 
more for the market.” 

VIC: “On many ranges a shooter 
cannot only shoot when mirage is the same. 
Many times a shooter must sight in to two 
or three conditions, and then shoot in those 
conditions on record when the various con- 
ditions reappear. Often a shooter must 
learn to follow shots-and mirage and wind 
as he goes along. But this is the excep- 
tion... I agree to sighiters when neces- 
sary, and they are always necessary when 
experience, instinct, and common sense in- 
dicate. No effort is too much when spent 
in constructive verification of accuracy in 
wind.” 


don’t know. 


Pres concurs. 


VIC: “A shooter may need to hold 
outside the ten-ring, but the need is often 
an exception for most ranges. A shooter 
is best off when he learns to adjust (or 
click) sights so that he can hold off with- 
in the ten-ring, for wind changes. But this 
is sometimse less advisable than holding 
\%, V%, % inches into the nine-ring.” 

PRES: “I just don’t care to hold out- 
side the ten-ring, but was forced to hold 
1%" out in the wind the last day at Perry.” 

VIC: “25% technique / 75% wind 
concentration is about right. Very good... 
Refocusing spotting scope is not good, in 
my belief. I never do it. It can cause 
error in shot-spotting. It may cause un- 
due delay in time when refocusing is neces- 
sary for shot placement verification. A 
shooter should be able to find a condition 
as good as any and as easily followable and 
perceptible through flags, feel on face, 


mirage at target, weeds, and following 
shots.” 
PRES: “I disagree. I don’t set my 


spotting scope so far out of focus as not to 
be able to spot a hit. Therefore, I don’t 
have to refocus for each shot. All these 
items, flags, weeds, etc., help, but are some- 
times deceptive. Mirage doesn’t lie, as the 
wind moves heat waves (mirage).” 

VIC: “A shooter can also often bet- 
iter judge mirage beyond and in front of the 
target when the scope is focused on the tar- 
get, because the therefore existing off-fo- 
cus on mirage, at say 75 yards, sometimes 
gives greater objectivity and makes the 
more significant aspects of tthe mirage more 
clearly visible.” 

PRES: “So, what is a significant as- 
at Follow the wave motion is what I 

O. 


VIC: “Rifle butt remains on shoul- 
der—-good. Saves time, energy, and through 
practice insures less position change _ be- 
tween shots... Prefer Remington ammo at 
this time... A top rifle is mecessary. 
Many times the best rifle is the dividing line 
in winning against the upper crest of shoot- 
ing champions. It is almost necessary that 
a man know as much about the condition of 


his rifle as himself. This insures confi- 
dence, also.” 

PRES: “Very true.” 

VIC: “I think a leather coat is a 


matter of preference. I like a 10-X, which 
I am used to, finding that ‘too much pad- 
ding—which a German leather is to me— 
affords less manageability.” 

PRES: “All the top U. S. Free Rifle 
shooters and all from other countries use 
leather coats. A cloth coat has the disad- 
vantage of not padding muscle, stomach and 
diaphragm region, heart, etc. No support. 
Then there is the problem of slipping elbow 
pads, slipping either right or left, etc. Not 
waterproof ... The leather coat overcomes 
all of these disadvantages. Iit takes a little 
time to switch up to a leather coat.” 

VIC: “Guts are indispensible. I pre- 
fer the quiet kind. Pres proved his guts 
during the last day’s firing at Perry in a 
30 to 40 m. p. h. wind. Best shooters shoot 
better when odds are close and obstacles 
appear—such as, trouble in the scoring de- 
partment, or close competition, or rain. 
Guts in the shooter spell the distinction be- 
tween the man and the mouse.” 

PRES: “Quiet kind!!!” 
remarks deleted). 

ak KK 


(Remaining 


I must express my appreciation to Pres 
and Vic for their cooperation. It was at 
my urging that Vic consented to “chal- 
lenge” Pres, based on the Dec. article. 
When Pres agreed to give a rebuttal, he 
wrote: “Now as to Vic’s ideas—every dog 
likes his own fire plug. He has done so 
very well that I won't condemn anything he 
says. Just offer other ideas that you ‘aw!’ 
can compare and analyze. His position is 
quite different from what I usually see. It 
is almost like the NRA literature on a po- 
sition. Body 45 degrees from target, legs 
straight out, spread fairly wide, wrist (left) 
way high. Remarkable! But I offer in 
opposition, mine, Andy, Pool, Puckel, 
Wright, Wigger, Caygle, and the best prone 
shots in Europe—Wenk and etc. I sus- 
pect if Vic shot international for a whlie 
and saw others, he might get some other 
ideas. Of course, Herb Hollister shoots 
about the same! But, I imagine a low ‘be- 
hind the rifle’ position is scientifically bet- 
iter.’ (Just keep it legal, boys!) 

Regarding Vic’s position, he does vary 
from the NRA literature in that he shoots 
at an angle of more than 30 degrees from 
the target, closer to 45 degrees (as Pres 
stated). He considers this too great an 
angle in the position of the body for almost 
all shooters. His left elbow is “way under” 
the rifle, and in Vic’s words, “differing from 
the Estonian position in which the left el- 
bow, for a right handed shooter, is prefer- 
ably about 4 or 5 inches to the left of being 
directly under the rifle stock.” He prefers 
a variation on the NRA position, as Op- 
posed to shooting in the Estonian position, 
“primarily because equal pressure is allowed 
ito operate on tthe lungs, the ribs resting 
upon the mat with about equal pressure. 
This also works to keep the pulse more nor- 
mal and the heart less compressed.” 

He believes that the Estonian position 
got started among European shooters who 
concentrated more on kneeling and offhand 
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Random Shots 
(Continued from Page Seven) 

than prone. “Instructors had probably 
slighted the prone position.” Having 
worked with beginners, he has noticed that 
new shooters tend naturally to lie into a 
prone position in which one knee is ex- 
itended high on the mat. . “This may be an 
indication that the Estonian position is 
more natural,” but feels that in the long 
run, the NRA variation with both legs ex- 
tended straight and flat on the mat will be 
more stable. “Beginners should at least 
start with this position.” 

Actually, the Estonian position, or a 
modified version, seems to be more popular 
with the service international shooters ‘than 
with civilians—at least, this is true in the 
West. Of course, Rans Triggs was using 
his own special position long before we 
were hearing about the Estonian position. 

The debate between Pres and Vic is 
the first chapter of a rather comprehensive 
survey, which I hopefully anticipate devel- 
oping into a series whereby we may explore 
the theories employed by a number of top 
shooters. Consider this a sort of “melting 
pot” into which we shall pour an assort- 
ment of shooting ideas. The embers are 
blazing, the pot is boiling and when enough 
ingredients are assembled, we _ shall add 
them and leave it to simmer. For the 
home method, you must provide your own 
pot, but we hope that the outcome of the 
“brew” will be a decided improvement in 
your shooting. 

Pres Kendall’s excellent article on 
tournament jitters in last montth’s issue of 
P. S. contained some valuable pointers and 
much food for thought. 

I should like to invite ideas from all 
of you, whether or not you consider your- 
self a top shooter, which might be helpful 
to new or old shooters. Questions, also, 
will be welcome, and enable us to concen- 
trate on the finer points which are of most 
interest to you. 

* Ok KOK 

Thanks to Larry Nuesslein, we were 
successful in “finding” George Kirk. Now 
I would like to enlist your aid in finding 
“Barefoot” Hogue or, primarily, his ad- 
dress. I believe he, also, resides in Penn- 
sylvania. This picturesque gentleman reg- 
ularly has a booth on Commercial Row, and 
makes rear mounts for the B&L variable 
scope. From Palm Beach Bob Sinclair 
wrote to George Cooper in Montana for the 
information, and the request was passed on 
to Hank Benson in Idaho. Hank figured 
that we have an efficient underground sys- 
tem, so he relayed it on to us. 

Ok Ok 

It seems that the USAF holds the 4- 
man team Any Sight Dewar Record (1600- 
134X) by a technicality! According to in- 
formation supplied by Kenneth Leasure, 
Zanesville, Ohio, the Circleville, Ohio team 
fired 1600-141X over this course of fire on 
Sept. 28, 1958, at the Ohio State Team 
Matches on the Zeppelin range. Team 
members were John Miller, Newark, Ohio— 
400-38X; Fred Eakins, Columbus—400- 
37X; Clark Evans, Columbus-—400-35X; 
and Charles Huffman, Washington Court- 
house, Ohio—-400-31X. Huffman, who be- 
came a lefthander after suffering the loss of 
sight in his right eye, was unhappy with his 
X-count, but he had an alibi—he had 
neglected to tighten ‘his fronit scope mount! 

As Circleville could not field a 4-man 
team, they “picked up” Miller to fill in. 
The score was disallowed as a National 
Record because Miller was a member of the 
Granville, Ohio club. Quoting Kenny 
Leasure: “Even though they live within 
a 40-mile radius of each other and shoot in 
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the same league, they weren‘t recognized as 
a team. Had they all been in the USAF, I 
suppose it would have been a different mat- 
iter, even if they had come from the four 
corners of the U. S. I would like to add 
that these four shooters are all fine com- 
petitors and a credit to the game. Given 
the opportunity (namely, time and money), 
any one or all could be among the top 
shooters in the country. They, with one 
exception, didn’t have the fine rifles that 
the new record holders have, but this may 
give those of us who have to shoot factory 
rifles a little hope.” 
Ok Ok 

Many of you who are strongly opposed 
to Rule 9.14 have wondered how you could 
go about getting it amended, altered, or 
taken off the books. The most effective 
medium is not through the state associa- 
tions, as in most cases the directors repre- 
sent all phases of shooting and, as a whole, 
are not vitally concerned with smallbore. 
The power rests with you, the individual 
shooter. Believe me when I say that it is 
possible to get a rule changed or rescinded 
I have it on highest authority that if 
enough of you write the NRA—and let n 
stress that you do so in a calm logical man- 
ner—Rule 9.14 can be changed or rescinded. 
Direct your views and suggestions to 
Frank Wyman, but write immediately! 


Ok OK 


PHOENIX, March 3rd—Flash! 

George Sitidworthy edged out T/Sgt. 
Edward E. Caygle, Jr, USAF, to become 
the new Western Wildcats Smallbore 
Champion—6381-472X to 6380-474X. We'll 
give you the complete story in April. 


WHAT SHOULD WE DO TO 

IMPROVE OUR SMALL ARMS 

BALLISTIC KNOW-HOW? 
By Fred W. Hallberg 

This is a controversial subject. There 
are as many opinions regarding it as there 
are shooters. But I am stuck with it be- 
cause I remarked in a previous article that 
recent queries concerning ballistics had 
opened a Pandora’s Box of ballistic ills. 
Now, as I recall my Greek mythology, all 
the world’s ills were locked up in that box 
and curiosity released them when the box 
was opened. However, hidden in its deep 
recesses there was also hope—hope for bet- 
ter things to come. The editor agreed I 
should go ahead and discuss some of the 
contents but, after thinking it over, it 
seemed better to confine a discussion to 
generalities. 

A real need of our shooting game is a 
reliable central source of accurate basic in- 
formation. Too many current publications 
display more salesmanship than substance. 
We need a source that will act both as a 
bureau of ballistic standards and as a clear- 
ing house for ideas concerning the shooting 
game regardless of their origin. If the 
Russians have an idea, let us evaluate it 
and, if it is good, let us acknowledge it and 
adopt it. In some respects, our shooting is 
already indebted to the Russians because 
Russian successes in that field has bestirred 
a national consciousness of some of the 
things that should be done. We do _ use 
their textbook on international shooting. 

The constant need ot check for relia- 
bility of information shows up in the arti- 
cles of our best known writers and in our 
oldest shooting journals. Of course, wrilt- 
ers are human and, as such, they are en- 
titled to their quota of errors as we are to 
ours. But we (and they, too) cannot ac- 
cept all statements just because they are 
presented by apparent authority. A readily 
available central source concerning small 


arms and ballistics information would at 
least modify some of the ideas now held. 

Such a source must be as unbiased as it is 
humanly possible to be. Some people think 
it should even refuse paid advertsiing but I 
don’t think that is necessary. In other 
tields of endeavor, such basic sources have 
‘been available for some time. 

Two types of articles which, in my 
opinion, are inaccurate in substance are 
quoted. They are recalled from memory 
because they touched upon subjects with 
which I had previously been closely asso- 
ciated. I have no remedy to offer but will 
try to open a discussion directed towards 
that end. And last but not least, let’s also 
try to bring out suggestions for increased 
public participation in the target shooting 
game. There exists some opinion to the 
effect that the time is ripe for a different 
promotional approach. If what is said 
sounds impractical, by all means denounce it 
but, if you do, please also suggest some- 
thing better in its place. Write down your 
thoughts on the subject and join the discus- 
sion. Intelligent discussion and even con- 
troversy begtts ideas. A few years ago, I 
received a letter from an editor stating that 
no controversial material would be accepted 
for publication. Of course, he also elim- 
inated new iedas and, if we are to progress, 
a means must be left open for grass roots 
expression. An accepited cure for latent 
anemia of ideas as in everything else, is the 
occasional and judicial injection of a few 
red blood corpuscles of controversy. 

_ Way back—sometime around the be- 
ginning of Korea someone queried the 
Rifleman concerning the fact that .30/06 
cartridges with the headstamp “U” (Uitah) 
seemed to produce heavy and, sometimes, 
erratic pressures. The published reply 
stated in effect that the cause was to be 
found in the large primer flash holes that 
had been fonmed in these cartridges. I re- 
call it because I had been in on a test where 
this same fact had been brought to light. 
It seemed to me that the publishers were 
perfectly correct in their reply. But then, 
a couple years ago, based upon test results 
furnished by a well known laboratory, this 
same magazine stated that primers had no 
elfect on uniformity of ignition. Both 
statements cannot possibly be correct. It 
is my opinion that something went wrong 
with the tests supporting the later state- 
ment because, somehow, the published 
figures did not look right. It is admitted 
that use of the term “somehow” is not a 
very scientific way to approach a problem. 
Nevertheless, I do believe that this was a 
case where results should have been ques- 
tioned and an explanation issued. 

Last summer there appeared in the 
Rifleman a long laudatory article concern- 
ing 1962 national match ammunition in 
which they accepted and published a state- 
ment made by Lake City Arsenal to the ef- 
fect that this was the most accurate am- 
munition that had ever been made in large 
scale production. That statement was not 
true. The fact that it was not can readily 
be verified by checking with Ordnance Am- 
munition Surveillance. When I knew them, 
they were located in the basement of the 
administration building at Frankford Ar- 
senal. If records are no longer available, 
there are enough older employees to set 
matters straight. At least someone should 
acknowledge the efforts of those thousands 
of people working under Federal Cartridge 
management who daily turned out .30 cali- 
‘ber ammunition so accurate that the Army 
imprinted the outside of the cases with the 
words “Target Quality” in large black let- 
ters. This TW ammunition was _ issued 
during two consecutive years at Camp Per- 
ry and I know it was issued to me during 
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a regional match at Fort Riley in Kansas. 
The remarkable thing about all this was 
that this was not specially made ammuni- 
tion. It was the same daily production 
stuff that was issued to the troops. 

Here is the story. Beginning with the 
latter half of 1952, throughout 1953, and 
the early part of 1954, ordinary issue ball 
.30 caliber ammunition was manufactured 
at Twin Cities Arsenal in daily lots of 
about 1,400,000 rounds that in more than 
25% of the required tests produced mean 
radius groups that measured 3 inches or 
smaller at 600 yards. There was one per- 
iod in 1953 when more than 50% of all TW 
lots produced three inch or better groups. 
To me these results appeared exitraordinary 
and so I made it a point, during my next 
trip to Frankford, to visit the Chief Inspec- 
tor’s office and examine his large ledger re- 
cording the test results of all lots of Na- 
tional Match ammunition from the 1920's 
to the current time. I was surprised to 
find that TW results with ordinary ball 
ammunition were superior to those recorded 
in his national match records. And if Mr. 
Smith, who was then Chief Inspector, is 
still around, he will recall my astonishment 
at that fact. Now here is a case where the 
writer of a Rifleman article apparently ac- 
cepted as fact and without further check 
statements given to him by a prestige or- 
ganization. Perhaps I should also add that 
the results obtained at 600 yards with daily 
production of incendiary ammunition (light 
weight bullet nose) was even superior to 
that of our .30 caliber ball. And following 
this minor criticism of the Rifleman I also 
want to add that a local consensus of opin- 
ion indicates there has been a vast improve- 
ment in the type and quality of information 
offered by that magazine during the past 
several months. 

Incidentally, if at this late date you try 
to locate some of the specially marked am- 
munition mentioned above, the chances are 
that you will be doomed to disappointment. 
Recent issues of TW _ received by local 
clubs appeared to be dreg lots—left over 
odds and ends combined into lot quanti- 
ties. One big fault with it, from my point 
of veiw, is that the flash holes are not cen- 
tered and, worse yet, they are not of uni- 
form size. However, the ammunition will 
do very well for 200 yard M1 shooting. 
When reloading the stuff I usually use it 
for reduced loads only or for sporting use 
where the empties are not saved. Aside 
from this matter of flash holes, the brass: is 
of as fine a quality as you will find. When 
using it, remove the primer ejection punch 
from your loading machine. Primers will 
have to be removed with a hand punch that 
permits you to feel for the flash hole. 


During the 1930's the ballistic depart- 
ment at Frankford Arsenal acted to some 
extent as a clearing house for ballistic in- 
formation. That is no longer the case be- 
cause government operation of such organ- 
izations has moved into the control of pri- 
vate business and private business can un- 
derstandably not be bothered with such ex- 
traneous activity. This lack is costing 
both the government and ourselves money 
and every time a war comes along we have 
to repeat the same old mistakes all over 
again. I well remember the general am- 
munition situation during World War II 
‘because I was closely connected with the 
early stages of that production. Mistakes 
were made and corrected. But when 
Korea rolled around the same old mistakes 
had to be made all over again. That was 
‘becasue we did not have a readily available 
record that production or ballistics people 
could refer to. We did have some very 
good ordnance manuals but they were few 
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and far between and were sometimes diffi- 
cult for the layman to understand. I be- 
lieve eight copies were issued to the Twin 
Cities organization which during World 
War II reached a total population of about 
27,000 people and during Korea some 
12,000 people. However, since there was 
some concern (by Ordnance) for the loss of 
these manuals, most of them were kept un- 
der lock and key and were inaccessible. In 
order to teach engineers the why and 
wherefore of ammunition specifications, I 
used Earl Naramore’s old Handloaders’ 
Manual as a textbook. This book, issued 
in 1937, contained sketches made by the 
then Lt. Col. Julian Hatcher. 

Ideas are where you find them and. if 
we can broaden the base of our mining 
operations more ideas will come to the sur- 
face. That is why we need a central bur- 
eau of ballistic and small arms standards 
that can feel the pulse of our people and 
can extract from them and putt to use ideas 
ithat are constantly rising like steam from a 
sunken meadow. England recognized a 
need to teach and guide by issuing a Text- 
book of Small Arms and I have heard of 
similar German, French, and Swedish pub- 
lications. At the present time, the text 
issued by our armed services for the in- 
struction of international type shooting is 
simply a translated copy of the Russian 
Manual. That Russian text is very de- 
tailed and covers every phase of the art of 
shooting. It reflects a very high degree of 
intelligence and a tremendous amount of 
research. But the fact that we are current- 
ly dependent on it is something I do not 
like to think about. 

What we need is a person who can 
synthesize—a synthesizer as he is called in 
scientific circles. In this case, synthesis 
would be a bringing together or a combin- 
ing of all parts so as to form a broad ac- 
curate story of the entire ballistic subject. 
When I refer to accuracy, I mean just that. 
No rubber or stretchable measuring sticks. 
When one thousand foot-seconds are meas- 
ured, we want to know we are dealing with 
precisely that. In order to assure our- 
selves that our chronographs accurately re- 
ported their time figures, we checked each 
one with Arlington radio time signals at 
least once a month. I would expect a bur- 
eau of standards to be just as careful with 
their equipment and methods. Not many 
ballistic laboratories operate that way. I 
recall witnessing a velocity test at the lab- 
cratory of one of our large ammunition 
companies. A standard test barrel was not 
available for a particular caliber and a regu- 
lar sporting rifle, fired bench-rest fashion, 
had to be used. I noticed that the gunner 
never once placed the muzzle in precisely 
the same position for each shot. Some- 
times it was some inches forward and 
sometimes some inches back of the base 
line. Such handling certainly added 50 or 
more foot-seconds to the spread of his 20- 
shot string. If the gunner had been test- 
ing for uniformity of primers, his test would 
have been worthless. 


I would like to see produced under 
Ordnance auspices a ballistic test manual 
which would bring the manuals issued dur- 
ing Korea up to date and that would deal 
with ballistic problems in a manner that a 


person working in physics would appreciate. 


At the same time it should and can be writ- 
ten in a manner that any intelligent layman 
will understand and it should be made avail- 
able to any citizen at anytime by purchase. 
it should not be written by a private con- 
tractor because a contractor will always 
describe his own processes as the latest in 
ammunition manufacture. It should cover 
all phases of small arms ammunition pro- 


duction and all components of the cart- 
ridge—primer, case, powder, and bullet. 
Related fields such as sporting ammunition 
should also be covered because it might be- 
come important for military purposes. 
Friends tell me that they saw .300 H&H 
cartridges used for sniping in Korea. I 
would also like to see the Army produce a 
manual of a quality of the Russian book 
which would cover every phase of standard 
and position types of shooting. Our book 
should be just as complete as the Russian 
and it should be of the same high literary 
quality. I hope the Army Marksmanship 
Training Unit has some such project in 
mind. 

The Army Marksmanship Training 
Unit at Fort Benning is doing an excellent 
job with the resources now available to it. 
Eventually, we hope their activities will be 
broadened so as to reach more deeply into 
military and civilian activities. This might 
looks like a collsiion with the DCM and it 


could well be that the two units might 
someday be merged. An_ increase in the 
number of better organized ranges might 

We 


possibly trigger such a development. 
can discuss that possibility in a following 
issue. But in the meantime, there is one 
job that is just begging to be taken over 
by somebody. Personnel capable of seeing 
and reporting on what goes on should be 
assigned to all major matches. Ammuni- 
tion, equipment, methods, and results ob- 
tained should be reported back to a central 
office and published. Last time I was at 
Perry, two years ago, no one thought of 
looking at empty fired cases lying on the 
ground. I did and discovered that too 
many of them bore marks of having been 
fired from damaged chambers. No one re- 
ported on special equipment although it was 
to be seen everywhere. Publication of 
such information helps promote the shoot- 
ing game. Ignore it and you retard the 
game. 

In a following issue we shall try, as 
stated above, to discuss public panticipation 
in tanget shooting. We shall also try to 
discuss a layman’s viewpoint of organiza- 
tions such as the Naltional Rifle Associa- 
tion and the Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship. There appears no doubt but that the 
NRA will continue ta grow in stature and 
effectiveness. Perhaps ideas concerning it 
will prove interesting. The DCM is more 
of an unknown quantity. Should the pub- 
lic, through their congressional representa- 
tives try to do something to make the 
DCM more effective? Let us know what 
you think. 

(To be continued) 


NEW “FAMILY LINE” OF RIFLES 


Winchester-Western has introduced a 
new “200” line of .22 caliber rim fire rifles 
for the hunter and casual shooter. All of 
the same basic design, this “family of rifles” 
permits a choice between three action syS- 
tems, the semi-automatic (Model 290), slide 
action (Model 270), and lever action (Mod- 
el 250). 

The Model 250 is, we believe, the first 
22 rim fire lever action that Winchester 
has made since the 19th century model 
1873. The new rfile has the same type of 
integral lever and trigger guard assembly, 
which also includes the trigger itself, as the 
Mode! 88 center fire rifle. 

All the rifles have tubular magazines 
and are equipped-with squarenotch rear 
sights adjustable for’ both elevation and 
windage, square post front sight on ramp, 
and are groved for tip-off scope mounts. 
Fach model weighs approximately five 
pounds. 


National Bench Rest Shooters Association, Inc. 
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PRESIDENT’S CORNER 

I guess each and everyone of us have 
had a winter we shall long remember. With 
tthe East and Middlewest blanketed with 
record snow falls and cold temperatures and 
the Western States drenched with cloud- 
bursts of water, this was an excellent time 
for us to catch up on our making bullets, 
guns, etc. 

There is one very important item I 
wish to bring up this month. One which 
7 am in no doubt you are familiar with. 
THE MAIN THING IS IF WE ARE 
DOING ANYTHING ABOUT IT? Let- 
ters have come in regarding different states 
facing ANTI-SHOOTING. This last 
month it came up in my area. I will pass 
on to you the information and result of it. 

This bill would have prohibited the dis- 
charging of any firearm shooting a single, 
solid projectile, which includes rifles, pis- 
tols or shotguns loaded with a rifled slug. 
Conviction for violating any provision of 
the ordinance would carry a maximum fine 
of $500.00 and a minimum of $25.00 for 
each offense. 

It aroused protest from citizens, sports- 
men’s groups, industries, civic officials and 
the State Conservation Commission. Criti- 
cisms of the bill ranged from calling it an 
infringement of the constitutional right to 
bear and use firearms to describing it as un- 
neecssary and oppressive legislation that 
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would restrict law abiding citizens without 
accomplishing its aim. 

The turnout at this “hearing” meeting 
was well represented with NBRSA mem- 
bers and ended in standing room only. I 
urge each one in this area to write letters 
opposing such a law and I hope that you all 
will be on the guard for such laws that are 
undoubtedly trying to creep into your local- 
ity. This is of great importance to each of 
us. If we just sit back and do nothing 
about it, the result will be that our rifles 
will stand back in the corner and give us 
no, pleasure. 

The report from the Secretary has been 
received and the membership is up to 800. 
Several new clubs have been formed which 
you will notice in P. S. in the shoot sched- 
ule for the year. I hope all shooters will 
give these new clubs their attendance and 
help. 

The brassards for Varmint and Sport- 
er Top-Ten have come in. Only have 66 
for Champions to come yet. As soon as 
this is accomplished each holder will receive 
his or hers. 

Until next month the best to you, 

Al Walter, President NBRSA 


ROD JANSON IN HOSPITAL 

Dr. Rod Janson, NBRSA Northwest 
Region Director, was critically injured in 
an automobile accident in Seattle on Febru- 
ary 4th. As of March Ist, his wounds 
have healed but he has been in a constant 
coma since the accident. His family and 
host of friends can only wait and hope for 
his early and complete recovery. 


DR. FOWLER B. POLING IS 
AUTO ACCIDENT VICTIM 

We have just learned that Dr. Fowler 
B. Poling, Wichita, Kansas, recently died 
from injuries received in a two-car auto 
collision near Towanda, Kansas. His wi- 
dow, Betty, a passenger in his car, was re- 
ported to be in “fair” condition. Dr. Pol- 
ing was 48 years of age. 

Fowler Poling was an active and en- 
thus'asttic early promoter of bench rest 
shooting in the Kansas area of the Mid- 
Continent Region, NBRSA. He was one 
of the founders of the Wichita Bench Rest 
Rifle Club and was active as both a com- 
petitor and worker. In recent years the 
growing pressure ot his professional respon- 
sibilities interfered with his participation in 
shooting but his interest in the game did 
not diminish. 

PHT 


1963 BENCH REST MATCHES 
EASTERN REGION 
Heavy Bench Rifle Classes 
Staunton, Virginia: April 27-28; Stonewali 
Rifle & Pistol Club, c/o J. D. Perry, 409 
DuPont Ave., Staunton, Va. 
Augusta, Ohio: May 4-5, June 28 (night), 
July 27 (night), Aug. 17-18, Sept. 14-15 
(Eastern Region Championship); Reed’s Run 
Rifle Range, Box 66, Augusta, Ohio. 
Johnstown, New York: June 1-2, (4 classes— 
2 heavy rifle, heavy varmint and_ sporter); 
Pine Tree Rifle Club, Inec., c/o Edward J. 
Sweeney, 501 North Market St., Johnstown, 
New York. 
Plainfield, New Hampshire: June 9, Sept. 
26 (State Championship); Plainfield Rifle 
Club, Inc., c/o Leslie R. Stone, Sec’y, Plain- 
field, New Hampshire. 
Cape Cod, Mass.: June 15; Stepping Stones 
Rifle Range, c/o Crawford H. Hollidge, 
Cotuit Road, Marstons Mills, Mass. 
Southboro, Mass.: June 16, July 27-28 
(State Championship), Oct. 12-13: Southboro 
Rod & Gun Club, Inc., c/o J. W. Baldwin, 
P. O. Box 402, Westboro, Mass. 
Easton, Ohio: June 15-16 (State Champion- 
ship—heavy bench and heavy varmint class- 
es), July 20-21 (200 yd. and 300 meter); 
Chippewa Rifle Club, nc., c/o Nelson Berger, 
Sec’y, R. D. 1, Box 192, Marshallville, Ohio. 
Wapwallopen, Penn.: June 22-23 (State 


Championship), Aug. 29, 30, 31 and Sept. 1 
(NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS); —_ Council 
Cup Rifle Range, c/o Robert W. Hart, 332 
Montgomery St., Nescopeck, Pa, 
Lewistown, Penna.: July 6-7; East End 
Blue Rock & Sportsmen’s Club, c/o P. J. 
Aurand, Milroy, Pa. 

Varmint and Sporter Classes 
Fassett, Pa.: May 12, July 13-14 (Bastern 
Region Championship), Sept. 8, Sept, 28-29 
(State Championship); South Creek Rod & 
Gun Club, c/o Gerald Arnold, Sec’y, R. D. 
#2, Gillett, Pa. 

Dryden, New York: May 25-26, June 28-29 
(State Championship); Dryden Fish & Game 
Club, c/o Ed Shilen, Dryden, N. Y. 
Wapwallopen, Penn.: Aug. 3-4; Council Cup 
Rifle Range, c/o Robert W. Hart, 332 Mont- 
gomery St., Nescopeck, Pa. 

GULF COAST REGION 
San Angelo, Texas: May 25 and 26; Unre- 
stricted Rifle State Championship plus 
Heavy Varmint class. July 27 and 28; Var- 
mint and Sporter classes State Champion- 
ship. Texas Bench Rest Shooters Ass'n, 
E. L. Phillips, Jr., President, 3100 Windsor, 
Odessa, Texas. 


SOUTHWEST REGION 
Yreka, California; June 1 and 2, Avg. 31 
and Sept. 1 (West Coast Championship); 
Yreka Rifle Club, c/o Ray E. Jones, 508 
Knapp St., Yreka, California. 
Richmond, California: July 27 and 28 (Cal- 
ifornia State Championship); Richmond Rod 
& Gun Club, Inc., c/o Lloyd Hyde, Sec’y, 
3155 Goodrich Ave., Richmond, Calif. 
Fresno, California: Oct. 12 and 18 (South- 
west Region Championship); Fresno Rifle & 
Pisto. Club, c/o Henry C. Wright, Sec’y, 
4663 East Olive, Fresno, Calif. 
Modesto, California: Apr. 21, November 3 
(mon-registered); Modesto Rifle Club, c/o 
Duane D. Jenner, 1944 Ralston Court, Mo- 
desto, Calif. 


MISS. VALLEY REGION 
S%. Louis, Missouri: 
Apr. 20, night, Unrestricted class 
May 11, night, Light Varmint class 
May 26, day, Heavy Varmint & Sporter 
June 16, day, Unrestricted class 
June 30, day, Heavy & light Varmint 
July 21, day, Sporter & light Varmint 
Aug. 9-10-11, NATIONAL CHAMPION- 
SHIP VARMINT & SPORTER 
Sept. 8, day, Unrestricted class 
Sept. 28, night, Heavy Varmint 
Oct. 12, night, Sporter class 
Bench Rest Rifle Club of St. Louis, c/o 
Arthur M. Freund, Sec’y, 1038 Hornsby, St. 
Louis 15, Missouri. 


MID-CONTINENT REGION 
Hot Springs, Arkansas: Mar. 31, (Heavy 
Varmint & Sporter), July 28 (night, heavy 
varmint & sporter), Aug. 24 (night, heavy 
varmint & sporter); Hot Springs Gun Club, 
c/o Robert A. Holiman, Sec’y, 220 Hollywood 
Lane, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
Wichita, Kansas: Apr. 6 (night, Heavy Var. 
& Unrestricted), July 6 & 7 (Kansas State 
Championship, day and night, all classes), 
Oct. 5 (night, Heavy Var. & Unrestricted); 
Wichita Bench Rest Rifle Club, c/o C. R. 
Kunkle, Sec’y, 1914 Lydia, Wichita, Kansas. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma: Apr. 28, May 19*, June 
22, July 20, Sept. 15*, Oct. 18* (all matches 
for all classes, June & July night, * denotes 
non-registered); Tulsa Bench Rest Rifle 
Club, c/o R. G. Berry, Pawnee, Oklahoma. 
Kansas City, Kansas: May 25 (day & night, 
Heavy Varmint), June 8, (day & night, un- 
restricted), Sept. 21 (day and night, Heavy 
Varmint), Oct. 19 (day, unrestricted); Mill 
Creek Rifle Club, Ine., ¢/o . EF. Carden, 
5022 Waverly, Kansas City 4, Kansas, 

NORTHWEST REGION 

Seattle, Washington: June 15 and 16—Aug. 
17 and 18, registered matches, all classes. 
Non-registered matches for various classes 
on Apr. 28; May 18-19, June 30, July 21. All 
matches on the new range of the Seattle 
Precision Shooters, Inc. Contact Manley M. 
Sec’y, 7230 So. 116th, Seattle 78, 


by Lewiston Pistol Club, Warren Cloninger, 
Sec’y, 3415 11th St., Lewiston, Idaho. 


RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


On February 23 and 24, itwo fine days 
for shooting, 23 shooters competed with 36 
guns in the bench rest matches on the Fich- 
mond Rod and Gun Club range. With the 
‘heavy bench rifles, 6 shot in open class and 
5 in limited; 15 shot in heavy varmint, class 
and 10 in light varmint class. The, high 
ranking aggregates were: 
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Heavy Bench Rifles 


Open class 
100 yds. 200 yds. NMC 
Chester Pluth .3686 3883 3784 
Allen Hobbs 4156 .4363.—-.4259 
Felix Marincovich .3882 .5366 .4624 
Dale Strawn .4350 .4958 4654 
Limited Class 
Virginia Jones 4820 = .4277_ — 4548 
Ray Jones 5062  .4780  .4921 
Jack Bridwell 4810 .6600 = .5705 
George Hendricks .6093 
Heavy Varmint Cla: 
Allen Hobbs .3862 .4667 4264 
Virginia Jones 4654 .4180  .4381 
Jack Broome 4808 .4883 4845 
Ray Jones 4510 
Light Varmint Class 
Ray Jones 6372  .4769 ~~ .5570 
Jack Broome 6542 .6189  .6265 
Earl Jacobson 6284 .6795 6539 
Richard Silva 6449 6886  .6667 
ABILENE, TEXAS 
The West Texas Sportsman Club at 


Abilene, Texas, held their first shoot of the 
season on February 3rd with 10 competing 
in Heavy Varmint class, 15 in Light Var- 
mint and 9 in Sporter class. All shooting 
at 100 yards. Weather was a little cool at 
start but warmed up by noon. There was 
very little wind but lots of mirage. The 
high ranking aggregates were: 

Heavy Varmint 


Grady Canter 419 
C. A. Morris 546 
Richard Ivey 552 
R. L. McLaren 575 
Light Varmint 
Gayl Pyburn 557 
Fred Bussell .622 
C. A. Morris .628 
Jean Bonner 647 
Sporter Class 
Richard Ivey 577 
C. A. Morris .846 
Brian Summers 863 
Gayl Pyburn 882 


A THRIVING BENCH 
SHOOTING CLUB 

Some three years ago two or three ex- 
perienced bench rest competitive shooters 
in the Rochester, New York area promoted 
a bench rest shooting program for members 
cf a local sportsman’s club—the Ridge 
Sportsmen’s Club—which has proven suc- 
cessful and has grown in popularity. 

The Club has approximately 40 mem- 
bers, mainly hunters, and there are now a 
minimum of 20 active shooters who regu- 
larly participate in the one-a-month bench- 
rest matches throughiout the summer sea- 
son. The bench shooting program was de- 
vised to fit the interests of these hunter 
riflemen and the good varmint hunting 
rifles they were already equipped with. The 
Club range is some 20 miles from the center 
of the city of Rochester and the members 
are from the city and its surrounding area. 

The shooting is at 100 yards range. 
The targets used are those designed for 
CO2 (compressed gas) powered rifles at 50 
feet range. The shooting is for score only 
and the better actual scores on this target 
run from 95 to 100. Hlowever, the shoot- 
ing program is set up on a bowling handi- 
cap system to compensate for variation in 
the shooting equipment and shooter ability. 

The shooters ante a small fee for each 
match but the prize awards are for the sea- 
son aggregates and the match anite gioes 
into the aggregate kitty. Alt the end of 
the shooting season a banquet is held, at 
which the season aggregate prize awards 
are made. The awards distribution is such 
that everyone who has competed with some 
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Shooting benches in use at the Ridge Sportsmen’s Club range near Rochester, New 


York. Due to their plywood panel construction the benches are reported to be jrelatively 
light in weight for, convenient moving on and off firing lines. Note, however, that ‘they 
are generous in top size for both right and left handed shooters and that they are stable 


enough for solid “leaning-on” while shooting. 


regularity in the matches gets some prize 
award and recognition. 


In the beginning of the program the 
rifles used were mainly the varmint-hunt- 
ing rifles that the members already had and 
used. Now, however, a good number of 
the members are using rifles they have had 
custom made to NBRSA Varmint Rifle 
Class specifications, but the successful 
handicap system in use still permits those 
using their regular hunting rifles to partici- 
pate in the match program with some inter- 
est and pleasure. 


With the better equipment and the 
shooting experience, a good number of the 
members have now become very capable 
competitors in the NBRSA Varmint and 
Sporter Rifle Class maitches. Ten mem- 
‘bers from this club competed in the Heavy 
Varmint Rifle class at the National Var- 
mint and Siporter Championships in Wap- 
wallopen, Pa. last August and three of 
them placed among the top-ten in one or 
more cf the class aggregaites. 


The success of this club demonstrates 
that bench rest shooting can be promoted 
among hunter-riflemen when some sound 
thought and originality is exercised to pro- 
vide a shooting program to fit the desires 
of shooters in a particular area, and a pro- 
gram thiat will continue to be interesting to 
ALL members of a group, from beginner, 
through those who shoot for fun rather 
than glory, to and including those who be- 
come very capable competitive bench rest 
riflemen (and the term “rifleman” does nct 
distinguish between sexes or age groups). 


Of particular interest, especially to new 
clubs or groups, are the shooting benches 
used by this club on its sodded firing line, 
which are illustrated herewith and on the 
magazine cover. It is reported that the 
solid panels of relatively light weight ply- 


wood used in the construction of these 
benches provides excellent rigidity for 
shooting and are at the same time relatively 
Kght in weight for convenient moving on 
and off firing lines and storage. It is also 
reported that the benches present no set- 
ting-up for stability problem on sodded fir- 
ing lines. 

(This information provided by 
Boughton; photos by Jack Collins.) 


Ted 


EASTERN REGION 
WINTER MEETING 


(Minutes of the meeting held in EI- 
mira, N. Y., January 19 & 20, 1963.) 

The meeting was called to order at 
9:35 A. M., January 19, 1963 by Brunon V. 
Boroszewski. Doc Garcelon read the min- 
utes of the 1962 meeting. S. Gucfa moved 
that the minutes be approved and Mike 
Walker seconded. Motion carried. 

‘Brunon asked for a minute of silence to 
observe the death of Sam Rothrock. 

Marion Reece read the treasurer’s re- 
port. A motion to accept the report was 
made by Clyde Hart and seconded by Mike 
Walker. The motion was voted on and ac- 
cepted. Brunon appoinited John Collins 
and Lynn Hunt to audit the treasurer’s re- 

ort. Election was then held for new 
treasurer. Marion Reecé was reelected. 

Brunon asked Bob Hart, past NBRSA 
president, to give a report of the activities 
of the past year at the Directors meeting 
held in Tulsa in 1962. His report con- 
tained that information. (Previously re- 
ported in P. S.) 


He also reported that Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, sent word that they would once again 
hold their annual Spring Slhoot on April 27 
and 28, 1963. 

Bob announced that no bench 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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CHOOSE 
SIERRA! 


Outstanding performance 
in every caliber. 


, .22, .244 dia., 53 gr. 

7 Bench Rest Hollow 
Point. Groups to ” 

have been recorded. 


6mm, .243 dia., 75 gr. 
= Hollow Point 
y High Velocity 
Performance 


.25, .257 dia., 100 gr. 
Spitzer. A hunting 
bullet holding world’s 
record for 5 shots at 
300 meters. 


6.5mm, .264 dia., 


Liat s Hollow Point. 


Accurate High Velocity 
for target and varmint. 


6.5mm, .264 dia., 
140 gr. 
Spitzer Boat Tail 
Accurate performance 
at long range. 


.270, .277 dia., 90 gr. 
Hollow Point. 

Pin-point accuracy for 
target and varmint. 


.30 Competition 


.30 caliber bullets designed exclusively for 
long range target to satisfy personal 
preferences in weight. 


168 gr. International 


4 180 gr. Matchking 


j 190 gr. Matchking 


1 200 gr. Matchking 


Sierra manufactures over 50 different 
precision-made bullets. Send for 

FREE BOOKLET “‘Introduction to Reloading” 
and illustrated price list. Dept. Sp-2 


A GIERRA 
S~ BULLETS 


600 West Whittier Blvd. - Whittier, Calif 


Eastern Region Winter Meeting 
(Continued from Page 'Eleven) 
shooting would be done at the coming 

Worlds Fair in New York. 

Bids were taken from clubs wishing to 
hold the 1963 Unrestricted National Cham- 
p:onship. No written bids were received 
and the oaly represented club that made a 
bid was Council Cup of Wapwallopen, Pa. 
Crawf Holidge made a motion that the 
1963 Unrestricted National Championship 
be held at the Council Cup Range and Ed 
Speary seconded the motion. The motion 
was carried unanimously. The dates for 
the Nationals were fixed for August 29, 30, 
31 and September 1, 1963. 

The meeting voted to suggest to the 
NBRSA that the Varmint Nationals be 
ueld in late September or early October. 
All of the club representatives as a com- 
mittee with George Kelbly and Doc Gar- 
celon, the Deputy Directors, worked to set 
un a match schedule. Tihis they did as 
printed in the Match Schedule. 

runon asked the referees to send a 
written report after every shoot. He ex- 
plained that this will be very helpful to the 
Deputy Directors. 

Several club members expressed their 
doubts as to the proper method and! proce- 
dure of handling targets and backers which 
are being submitted for possible new rec- 
ords. Bob Hart gave detailed instructions 
for the correct procedure on handling these 
targets, as approved at the National 
NBRSA meeting iast fall. 

Bob Hart reported that all National 
Records would be published twice a year in 
Precision Shooting. 

A committee was appoinited to review 
our registration forms with a view towards 
getting more complete information. Sig 
Gucfa as Chairman of this committee will 
report at a later date. 

Mests. Crawf Hollidge, John Collins 
and Bill Purcell were appointed a commit- 
tee to put together a brochure for distribu- 
tion. This brochure would give informa- 
tino about bench rest shooting and we hope 
will be distributed by the arms industry. 
Funds were voted for the initial printing 
and initial distribution. 

It was reported by Bob Hart that in a 
national championship four day aggregate, 
there would be two separate national ma'tch 
course aggregates to be considered for pos- 
sible record. The first day at 100 yards 
combined with the first day at 200 yards 
would be one aggregate, and the second day 
at each range would be a separate second 
national match course aggregate. 

Various ideas for publicity and promo- 
tion were discussed and officers and direc- 
tors would try to carry out the suggested 
programs. 

It was announced that Lawrence 
Rucker won the prize for the best .30 cal. 
national match course aggregate in 1962 
with a N. M. C. aggregate of .4609 MOA. 

Ed McNally is being asked to take on 
the job of statistician and co-relating bench 
rest statistics. 

The clubs and individuals were again 
advised to order targets in multiples of 500 
from Bernice McMullen. 


It was moved and seconded that five 
10-shot matches at 200 yards and five 10- 
shot matches at 300 meters shali be called a 
“300 meter course aggregate.” This course 
of fire will be offered at some of the 
matches at Easton, Ohio, by the Chippewa 
Rifle Club. 

The motion to adjourn the meeting 
was made by Marion Reece and seconded 
by Bob Stinehour and George Kelbly. The 
meeting, attended by thirty-three members 
of the NBRSA, adjourned at 11 A. M. 
January 20th, 1963. 


Dear Phil: 

As I read the papers, listen to the radio 
or watch television, I am reminded of how 
fortunate we are on Cape Cod to avoid the 
snow, ice and rain and bitter cold that has 
plagued the rest of the country. Actually, 
we haven't had to shovel snow or wear 
boots this winter. The ice on the lakes 
rarely formed thick enough in the sheltered 
coves to permit safe skating and the many 
golfers among my list of friends have had 
day after day of good playing. » Just so that 
I don’t give our readers the impression that 
I will be in top form shooting as the result 
of lots of practice, I must confess that the 
winds have been strong enough to dampen 
the ardor to shoot as well as opening up 
the groups. 

Last week, I had some busy days clear- 
ing brush and briers preparatory to filling 
in a little swamp area so that the land 
around my shooting range would afford 
more level parking space. We come by 
such a space of half acre or so in this coun- 
try quite easily but, of course, with the help 
of farm type earth moving equipment. The 
front loader on the tractor bites into the 
covering surface on a small hill, and after 
the first twelve or founteen inches of wood 
turf and loam, it reaches a solid bank of 
sand that was left here by the glaciers of 
the last ice age as they fonmed Cape Cod. 
It is a simple process to fill in a swampy 
section such as I am working on and the 
sand is so fertile that grass will quickly 
form on it as seeds are blown in from other 
grassed areas. The underlying moisture 
coming from the two lakes which are on 
either side of my range area assure that the 
soil will never be dry. These lakes, too, 
are the result of the ice age and are among 
hundreds that dot Cape Cod. There are 
three in our network, each a little over one 
mile long and varying in width from three 
or four hundred yards to one half a mile 
wide. It is interesting to note that most 
of them are crystal clear and they all are 
considerably deeper than sea level and con- 
‘tain water that is pure enough to drink. 
The ice surface which brought them to us 
must have carried with it an enormous 
amount of land mass because when it melt- 
ed and deposited this soil, it created a dam 
surrounding each of these lakes and sealing 
them off from the salt water upon which 
the earth was deposited. Huge chunks of 
ice existed and as they melted. formed fresh 
water puddles that eventually floated the 
ice, and as these’ inland icebergs floated 
around in puddles of their own making, the 
wind moved them about and gave the con- 
tours to the lakes which we’ now have. 
Nature blest us in our area by spring feed- 
ing their bottoms with a constant supply of 
fresh watter. If all of the rain which we re- 
ceive on Cape Cod could be gathered in a 
big tarpaulin, it would hardly be adequate 
to offset the evaporation which naturally 
occurs in just one of the big lakes near my 
house. 

Phil, as one of our readers absorbs the 
foregoing, he will get the impression that 
I am working on a Chamber of Commerce 
brochure and although it isn’t true, it is not 
too bad an inipression to give because I 
would like to welcome as many of my 
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shooter friends as possible to Cape Cod and 
the Flybustin’ contest June 15th. It’s the 
day before the Southboro benchrest shoot 
and we will all be able to leave this area 
and reach Southboro if we can get our- 
selves out of bed around six o'clock. I't’s 
a beautiful time of the year on the Cape. 


Frequently the daily mail contains let- 
er from fellows who are anxious to know 
more about benchrest shooting and I would 
think that John Sweaney’s idea is a very 
good one for many of us to consider 
throughout the winter moniths. It prob- 
ably takes a certain amount of work to 
keep the details straightened out but after 
the people get used to sending in their post- 
al shooting program scores, they certainly 
will know more about their comparative 
standing among other shooters and will be 
encouraged to ask questions and learn more 
about the game. John has had his heart in 
it for a long time and there are many now 
enjoying benchrest shooting who owe John 
a great deal. He has accepted the respon- 
sibility of his region over a long period of 
time and his interest in its growth is char- 
acteristic of his approach to many angles of 
the shooting game. I should think the gen- 
eral group of readers would enjoy seeing the 
report on some of those shoots. 

I was reminded in reading Mr. Warren 
Wright’s article, from London, Ontario, 
about the lack of stability in some woods 
used for gun stocking. This particular arti- 
cle dealt with Yama wood and his poinits 
seemed well taken. My own experience 
with that particular wood has been very 
limited but if you will read between the 
lines of that article on page 13 of the Feb- 
ruary issue, you will see that his stocker, 
Mr. Ed Hughes, not only knew something 
about pattern making but he knew quite a 
lot about stock inletting. As you think of 
these comments, you will also recognize 
quite clearly how stocks move even when 
they have been inletted by very precise 
milling machine techniques, that transferred 
the dimensions of the metal contours of the 
action to a corresponding inletted area in 
the wood. Iit all sounds so ideal but the 
occasions when satisfaction occurs are 
both limited in frequency and often short 
in life. This same dissatisfaction occurs 
when we rush the stocking of a rifle or de- 
mand that the stocker get a job off to his 
customer in too short a time. We have all 
had the experience of ‘having a gun shoot 
beautifully when first received, and then 
find that the accuracy is falling off. This 
can occur with wood that is reasonably well 
seasoned and it is nonsense to think that it 
is eliminated by the laminations that occur 
in some types of gun stock ‘blanks. Such 
laminations are very often put together with 
the wood compressed so extensively that 
expansion occurs as these stresses are re- 
lieved by even very delicate cuts of the in- 
letting chisels. We can easily recognize 
how readily wood compresses as we notice 
the effects of a dull rasp or dull sandpaper 
when we raise the grain on the wood prior 
to applying the first of our stock finishes. 
There are only a small number of stockers 
who go back and cut over again their in- 
letting jobs. Most folks today are in too 
much of a hurry to get the product out and 
on the way to the customers. In all fair- 
ness, however, one must say that some of 
the fault is that the customers give the or- 
der today and want the delivery yesterday. 
Some few wait until tomorrow or a distant 
day for their delivery and so, too, are there 
some who still recognize that a stocker 
should be reasonably paid for the careful 
and eyestraining work which he = goes 
through to make a good old fashioned ex- 
pert inletting job. I have known many a 
good old fashioned stocker who, if he 
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PRECISION STAYNLESS STEEL MATCH TARGET BARRELS 


Blanks in calibers .224, 6mm and .30 caliber available. 
.22 rim fire blanks sold installed in customer’s action only. 
For prices and particulars, write: 


Hart Rifle Barrels, Inc. 


LaFayette, New York, R. D. #2 


Telephone Tully, N. Y. Area 315 NX 6-5624 


3 “teu Bullets 


All custom made with the most modern techniques, dies and equipment. 
qualities assure you of greater chances for success and pleasure at targets or game. 


In Calibers 


22—6m/m—25—270—7m/m and 30 


Their excelling 
Order 


now. Summer time is Match Time and Fall is for Hunting—for you and me, too. 


CRAWFORD H. HOLLIDGE 


Cotuit Road 


Marstons Mills, Mass. 


couldn't keep the stock long enough to inlet 
it after several cuts, insisted that the cus- 
tomer return the gun to him after several 
months had elapsed. If you are qualified, 
you probably have frequently given your 
stock a careful examination and maybe a 
scrape or cut with a chisel in order to make 
it good for the next season. However, 
from there on, you are on your own because 
miost stockers resent getting back a stock 
that has been fiddled with by somebody 
else and there are some who are downright 
arbitrary and will not touch the gun again. 

I enjoyed very much reading the Aus- 
tralian magazine which you sent to me and 
I see from it that our Australian brethren 
are very much interested in shooting. I 
was amazed to note the amount of advertis- 
ing that appeared in the Siporting Shooter. 
I found it a little difficult to figure out how 
much the items cost as it has been a little 
time since I tried “to convert Australian 
‘sterling to American dollars. When I was 
last in Australia, the dollar was very readily 
accepted and I suppose the same condition 
exists today. Along with the Australian 
products, I noticed that there were quite a 
few American products as well as from 
England, Germany and Japan. I didn’t 
know “flybustin’”’ had reached out quite that 
far so you can see how much I appreciated 
your sending me the marked page in the 
magazine. I saw, too, that the discount 
houses are beginning to creep into that 
market and like they do so frequenitly in 
this country, they would have the people 
believing that their quality and standard of 
merchandise is the equivalent of that of- 
fered by the more conventional business es- 
tablishments. I didn’t see anything about 
“stamps” but I guess that high pressure 
method of selling is also known in Aus- 
tralia. 

Those New Zealand hunting stories 
were interesting and it was amazing to note 
the heavy game population. I guess it 
would be no place for a short legged guy 
like me. I gathered this from talking to 
some of the boys I met in New Guinea 
during the war. In every land there are 
challenges and those steep hills, glaciers 
and swamps take a pretity rugged individual 
to hunt them effectively. 

I had every intention of getting this 
letter off sooner to you so that you would 
not have to rush the set up but I just can’t 
seem to get caught up with all the inciden't- 
als there are to do. I had such a good time 
at the NRA Convention last year that I 
looked forward to attending this year but 
suddenly a situation arose that threw all 
my plans awry. I have toyed with the 
idea of going to Europe for several years 
and suddenly it is in full bloom. Last 
Monday morning at breakfast, Merrie and 
I decided that we would do it and that this 
was the best time. Yiou can just imagine 
the whirl that things are in. We rushed up 


to Boston to get passports but had to give 


T. H. BOUGHTON, Gunsmith 


Rebarreling— Chambering —Restocking 
Kench Rest and Varmint Rifles built. 


Repair and accuracy work. NBRSA 
Member and Competitive Shooter. 


410 Stone Road 


Rochester 16, N. Y. 


| LONGARINI 
Finest Gun Stocks & Blanks ; DEPT. P. 
FREE Facts & Price List | Bana Feint, 


SAM BOND e 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 
RETAIL & WHOLESALE 


SHOOTING & HUNTING SUPPLIES 
CARD FOR LIST 


N’S COAT 


better with rock- 

steady holds in every 

position. Preformed, no- 
slip elbow pads are 
shooting shaped 


Shoulder pad fits you, 
coat, slee 
butt 


eve and rifle 
Pulse beat con- 
trol sling pad.  Self- 
adjusting back tension. 
Back pockets keep glove, 
block, ammunition handy. 
First choice of siflemen 
everywhere. Made for 
ladies, juniors, too. 


Write for FREE Catalog 


10-X MANUFACTURING CO. 
229 Third Street 
Des Moines, lowa 


the next day and night to town meeting af- 
fairs and other civic responsibilities but 
every second other than that has been spent 
in double timing through one phase or an- 
other of the many things that must be done 
to break away on such a trip. Today it 
was shots, credit cards and international 
drivers licenses and tomorrow cr Saturday, 
we are trying to get air born. I’m not 
taking any gun over with me but I’m going 
to be looking up gun “bugs where I can find 
them and I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if I 
came back with a few souvenirs. Itt will 
probably be over Merrie’s dead body, but 
then, she has died that way before and I 
have no doubt but what she will come back 
with a few trinkets and baubles. Perhaps 
I'll write the next letiter from some place 
on the continent. 
Cordially yours, 
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Forster-Appelt Power Case Trimmer 


proper length quickly and easily. Especially 
useful where considerable shortening of the 
case neck must be done. 
Complete with one collet and pilot .... $12.50 
Conversion kit for those who already have 
the hand-operated FORSTER 

CASE TRIMMER ivcacicc cece acteowes $9.00 
NEW ACCESSORIES NOW AVAILABLE 
UNIVERSAL HOLLOW POINTER, fits any 
caliber. In either 1/16” or Ye” drill size $4.75 
30/066 BULLET NOSE TRIMMER, for re- 
moving the point squarely and uniformly 
from military cartridges prior to hollow 
POMNRING: jncsipeiee canaries weterae es sae $4.75 
PRIMER POCKET CHAMFERING TOOL, 
fits any size primer pocket, with center $5.00 


_— 


222 Rem. Mag. HEADSPACE GAUGES and 
COMBINATION CASE LENGTH AND 
HEADSPACE GAUGES are now ready. 
Only $4.50 each gauge 
FORSTER CASE TRIMMER, 1 collet & 


Vi pHOt ic sy-ie Saaev eased f Lae ees $14.25 
BULLET PULLER, with one collet ... $4.75 
OUTSIDE NECK TURNER, with one 

DU OBL | 35 re geraia rap OA io. siadancdennd die: aves lend one's $10.75 
INSIDE NECK REAMER ............. $5.50 
PRIMER POCKET CLEANER, with 

center 


OC TTT ee ee $2.00 


STOCKMAKERS HAND SCREWS, pair $2.00 
STOCK INLETTING GUIDE SCREWS, 
CACO cies wine niee cd RGiaReS ox Qremes en Tee $.35 
LOADING DIE BLANKS, with lock ring $2.25 
GUARD SCREWS, each $.30 
write for free literature / 
Gunsmith and Dealer inquiries invited 


Forster-Appelt Mfg. Co., Inc. 


19 E. Lanark Ave. Lanark, Illinois 


“PRECISION” 


REAMERS 
GAUGES 


284 & 300 WIN. 


For the Gunsmith 
115 Calibers from 177 Woodsman to 
505 GIBBS 
For the Ordnance Engineer 
30 Caliber Carbine to 
20 MM Automatic Cannon 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


H & M TOOL CO. 
24062 Orchard Lake Road, 
Farmington, Michigan 


CHECKED YOUR 
GUNS LATELY? 3 


When your firearms are 
stored, moisture in the air is 
their worst enemy. A clean 
firearm lasts twice as long — 
fires with greater accuracy. 


SEND FOR FREE GUN CLEANING GUIDE 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


2303 N. Eighth St., Phila. 33, Penna. 
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EXPERIMENTS AND 
EXPERIENCES 


By A. H. Angerman 
CONDITICN INDEX: 

Throughout the years, I have kept 
records cf the conditions under which I did 
my bench rest shooting, both while practic- 
ing at home and while shooting in competi- 
tion. Instead of using words to describe 
th: wind and mirage, I devised what I call 
a “condition index.” The index is the 
average cf two numbers, one which rates 
the wind velocity and one which rates the 
mirage. These two conditions are judged 
using the following scales: 

MPH Wind Rating Mirage 


18-21 10 Very bad 

14-17 8 . ‘Bad 

10-13 6 Moderate 
6-9 4 Slight 

2-5 2 Very slight 
- 0 None 


Thus if the wind is blowing at about 
20 MPH and the mirage is very slight, the 
condition index will be (10+2)/2=—6. 
Again, if the wind is estimated at 4 MPH 
and the mirage is bad, the index will be 
(2+8)/2—5. The index is zero for a dead 
calm and no mirage. Most good, quiet 
mornings will have an index of 1 or 2, A 
fancier rating scale would include tempera- 
ture, perhaps, or maybe even light changes 
and precipitation. The rating of wind and 
mirage into a single number seems adequate 
however, in that all of my 100 and 200 yard 
aggregates fired in competition with a giv- 
en gun line up nicely with the correspond- 
ing (conditions index) ratings. 


INCREASE IN CASE WEIGHT: 

Powder does not burn completely even 
under the best conditions of case, load, 
powder type, primer and loading density. 
The chemist would simply call this a typi- 
cal case of incomplete chemical reaction 
due to an unavoidable rate limiting process. 
In any event we get a black carbonaceous 
residue inside of the case and throughout 
the length of the barrel. The barrel is 
cleaned cf fouling with some regularity, but 
the case is not. Fortunately the buildup 
inside ithe case is not excessive or very ra- 
pid, as illustrated ‘by the average increase in 
weight of .222 Magnum brass. Different 
sized cases will of course pick wp more or 
less carbon per shot. 


Number of Increase in 
times fired case weight 
6 0.2 gr. 
13 0.4 gr. 
26 0.8 gr. 
30 0.9 gr. 


Unfortunately the weight of a heavily 
fouled case does not stay constant. Some- 
times a big chunk of carbon breaks loose 
which makes for more “boiler room.” It 
would be mighty interesting to find out if 
the fouling in our barrels is due to incom- 
plete burning of the nitrocellulose, due ‘to 
incomplete burning of the carbon (graph- 
ite) coating or both. What we need is an 
additive that will catalyse the burning rate 
and make for more complete combustion. 


AGE OF BULLETS AND LOADS: 
One might guess that the tension of 
the copper jacket on the relatively soft lead 
core would eventually cause a shrinkage in 
bullet diameter. If this happens at all, the 
shrinkage is no more than .0001 inch per 
year for .22 caliber bullets because careful 
measurements on new ‘bullets and on the 
same after a year of storage showed no 
change in diameter. Likewise I have not 
been able to detect a shrinkage in outside 
neck diameter (with corresponding shrink- 
age of bullet diameter) when finished loads 


were aged. Excessive size reduction of a 
case neck may reduce bullet diameter, but 
this will happen immediately, not over a 
long period of time. Regardless of what 
happens, old loads don’t give quite the small 
groups that one can get from fresh hand- 
loads. (Editor’s note: This subject of bul- 
let diameter shrinkage may be challenged 
by other observers.) 


JACKET WALL UNIFORMITY: 

The value of picking out jackets that 
don’t vary more than .0004 inch in wall 
thickness is pretty well established. Bill 
Coter’s report on page 15 of the October 
1960 issue of Precision Shooting clearly 
demonstrated the effect of jacket wall uni- 
formity on group size. L. E. Wilson’s ar- 
ticle in the April 1962 American Rifleman 
confirmed the importance of uniform jacket 
walls, and other top-notch bench shooters 
have since proved that uniformity to within 
.0002 inch is preferred. Obviously no var- 
iation at all is the best, but how do we get 
this sort of thing praatically? 

My small contribution at this point is 
to report that twenty 5-shot 200 yard 
groups from my best .222 Magnum under 
very good conditions with jackets that var- 
ied less than .0004” in wall thickness aver- 
aged better than 20 groups made with 
jacekits that varied up to .0010” by .04 
MOA. The yield from a thousand jackets 
is very small if you limit the variation to 
0002”. We need a precise little tool with 
which to do this job, thereby getting im- 
proved precision as well as more useful 
jackets from a lot of 1000. My next tests 
will be to compare hand picked jackets ver- 
sus some that Omar Rinehart kindly gave 
me that were bored. 


ATTENTION TO DETAIL: 

A bench rest shooter is a strange class 
cf bird. He’s an old woman when it comes 
to fiddling with his rifle, making bullets or 
reloading. Everything has got to be just 
right. No compromising, no let down of 
quality, no sloppiness. Yet errors creep in 
that show up at the target, errors that bring 
out the crying towel. And it happens oc- 
casionally to all of us, expert and novice 
alike. Sometimes we wish we could reach 
out and grab a bullet back and shoot it 
over. So, frequently we shake our heads 
wondering why the second or the eighth 
shot had to go “out.” I shot a ten shot 
group last summer in competition thai 
measured 0.361”. Nothing to get excited 
about except that nine of the shots were 
grouped to 0.131”. If I hadn't goofed some- 
where, the cryin’ towel shot that was out 
might have floated through the middle of 
the hole, and I would have carved my init- 
ials in the tree of posterity with a new 100 
yard record group. The lesson here is 
never let down your guard for a second 
when making bulelts or when handloading. 


BULLET DEFLECTION: 

Ernie Stuhlschuter’s column of June 
1962 told us that one of George Kelbly’s .30 
caliber bullets may have been deflected out 
of an otherwise small group by a bird or 
large bug. This conclusion was reached 
because the shot that went out made a hole 
larger than normal and the hole was splat- 
tered with blood. Ernie wondered how far 
a bullet, traveling at such a high velocity 
and with a high spin RPM, would carry 
enough blood to stain a target. A rough 
answer to this question is less than 25 
yards. I fired four blood covered bullets 
from 200, 100, 50, and 25 yards and under 
no circumstances were any of the bullet 
holes stained. Blood thas a relatively low 
viscosity and will be flung off easily, while 
lipstcik or heavy ink will hang on and ac- 
tually wipe off on a target. 
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UPWARD SWAGING OF 
LEAD LINE: 

When making some bullets recently I 
measured the distance from the seated core 
to the open end of the jacket. Twenty 
measuremenst averaged 0.259 inch. After 
point swaging I again measured the dis- 
tance from the surface of the core to the 
tip of the bullet. Twenty measurements 
averaged 0.224”. Thus the lead “moved 
up” by (0.259 minus 0.224)=0.035". It 
seems to me that a tiny bit of extrusion 
around the punch during the core seating 
operation will be buried when the core 
oozes up over it during the point forming 
operation. The exrtusion would of course 
have to be less than 0.035”. Incidentally 
there is an easy way to measure the dis- 
tance from the surface of the core to the 
tip of a swaged bullet with an ordinary 
micrometer. Find a stiff piece of wire that 
will enter the point. Cut off a piece about 
a half-inch long, flat the ends with a file 
and measure its length. Stick the wire into 
the bullet and measure from the base of the 
bullet to the end of the protruding wire. 
The core-to-bullet-tip distance is the bullet 
length plus the wire length minus the base 
to end of wire length. 

BARREL DIAMETERS: 

A .222 off-the-shelf sporter with a 
nominal 0.7” barrel will give 5-shot groups 
that run a little under 0.75”. A heavier 
varmint rifle with a 1” barrel groups around 
0.4” to 0.5”, while a heavy bench gun with 
1.25” barrel can easily shoot 0.25” groups. 
These figures are approximate of course. 
Nevertheless if we extrapolate these data 
we come to the very interesitng conclusion 
that a 1.50” barrel should give us very tight 
groups. Worth a try. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

Throat erosion of my stainless .222 
Magnum barrel is proceeding at a much 
faster rate than that of my standard .222 
stainless barrel. 

A big 3 fit. by 4 fit. cork surfaced bulle- 
tin board holding all of my brassards makes 
a colorful display in my den. 

Chamfering the mouths of all bullet 
jackts with a regular case neck deburring 
tool insures the absence of a protruding 
burr of copper which could gouge the core 
when it is inserted. 

Plastic boxes for .45 caliber pistol cart- 
ridges neatly hold 50 small screw-capped 
glass vials for weighed .222 or .222 Magnum 
powder charges. 


EXHIBITION SHOOTING 
By Kent Bellah 

You can learn fast and fancy exhibition 
shooting stunts to amaze yourself and your 
friends. All it takes is plenty of practice, 
and sincerely trying hard to make every 
shcitt count. Ed McGivern was the greatest 
of them all in practical shooting. His book, 
Fast & Fancy Revolver Shooting, publish- 
ed by Wilcoc & Follett Co., Chicago, is a 
classic thatt covers the subject well. It 
doesn’t cover so-called ‘itrick” shooting, 
that is not a trick, but darn good shooting 
with unconventional positions and gun 
holding. 

Margaret Sutton, a cute little 18 year 
old family friend, is one of the many 
youngsters I’ve enjoyed starting in this 
shooting and reloading game. \She is in- 
tensely interested in handguns, rifles, and 
reloading, and handles them all well. Mar- 
garet started with the customary .22 rim- 
fire rifle and revolver, and promptly wanted 
to step up to the big centerfires and hand- 
loading. She started with a .30/06, de- 
cided it was “no big thing,” and she could 
hit with it without flinching. 

The little 112 pound girl fired all of 
my big guns from the .44 Magnum to rifles 
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aiming 
through her diamond ring with her K-38. 
She seldom misses with this hold. (Photo 
courtesy GUNS Magazine) 


Margaret Sutton illustrates 


in the .300 Weatherby Magnum class, with- 
out flinching. She “plays like they are not 
loaded.” Many 200 pound men will find 
their shooting improves immediately if they 
pretend the heavy recoiling blasters are not 
loaded. Margaret likes to plink for long 
sessions, so hot big bores are not her favor- 
ites, but she can handle them better than 
the average man. She can also handle my 
Ihittaca Featherlight 12 bore with heavy 
loads. It weighs just over 6 pounds with 
a 20” barrel and a Poly. 

Her favorite guns are a Smith & Wes- 
son .38 Master auto for accuracy, a Smith 
& Wesson K-38 for “trick” shooting, a .222 
Sako for precision work on targets and 
varmints at moderate range, and a Win- 
chester ‘92 converted to .357 Magnum for 
plinking and varmints at close range. Afit- 
er firing a few thousand rounds she is well 
on the way to mastering the little 92. It 
handles fast with open sights, and accuracy 
is adequate up to about 100 yards, although 
she strains the barrel with longer shots oc- 
casionally. 

Margaret quickly learned to assemble 
precision rifle ammo on one of my two Hol!- 
‘ywood Senior Turret presses. These new 
tools are really fine ones for fast produc- 
tion loading, by far the best turret in single- 
stage I’ve ever used. All 8 holes index per- 
fectly, which is more than I can say for 
other turret jobs I’ve used. Except for the 
8 hole turret, this is the same as the new 
Hollywood Senior, that Lyle S. Corcoran 
recently redesigned, and greatly improved. 
Both have about twice the M.A. of the old 
Senior, that was a good tool. The turret 
job is the best buy for speedy loading, and 
it’s versatile. 

I leave one set-up for progressive load- 
ing .222 ammo. The new style Hollywood 
powder measure is very much improved 
over their old model, and throws powder 
much more accurately. We don’t use it for 
shot, but it throws all sizes up to and in- 
cluding No. 4s with excellent accuracy. 
No. 4s are the largest shot that meter well 
in any measure. Our new standard .222 
load is 20.0 grains 4198 with CCI No. 450 
Magnum primers behind 50 grain bullets. 
We generally use Speer’s bullets, but some- 
times use the same weight in Hornady S-X 

(Continued on Page Sixteen) 


Why the 


norma 
man 


gets 


more 
reloads 


Because Norma brass is made spe- 
cifically for reloading! It’s virgin 
brass, painstakingly drawn and ex- 
truded in more stage operations than 
ordinary cases. Not worked as hard 
« . « less likely to crack during 
reloading. 

And for additional case life, all 
Norma brass gets a special neck 
annealing in high frequency electric 
furnaces. 

Even Norma primer holes get pre- 
ferred treatment. They're drilled, not 
punched. That’s why the Norma Man 
is seldom bothered by torn flash 
holes that enlarge and ruin brass. 

Extra bonus: Norma brassis shipped 
unprimed for lower rates. ‘ 

Just how many extra reloads will 
Norma brass give you? Naturally it 
varies. But many Norma Men regu- 
larly approach the hundred mark. 
Does your present brass do as well? 

See for yourself. Load and reload 
with Norma, world’s most advanced 
line of — 


@ UNPRIMED VIRGIN BRASS 
© PRECISION BULLETS 
@ LOADED AMMUNITION 
Want more handloading 
info? Send 25¢ for 
“Gunbug’s Guide” 
Box PS-3 


SOUTH LANSING, NEW YORK 
Div. of General Sporting Goods Corp. 
In Canada: Globe Firearms Ltd., Ottawa 
George L. McNicol Ltd., Vancouver 
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FOR THE SHOOTER BY A SHOOTER 


een ete 


Freeland ‘61 International 
Butt Piate $33.00 
FREELAND Olympic 
Aluminum Butt Plate ... $10.50 
FREELAND Base Plate with 


Free Rifle Hook, Oly. .... $15.75 : 
FREELAND Butt Plate with 
Rubber Pad, Olympic ... $13.00 A 
FREELAND Free Rifle Hook C=) 
Only, Olymplei «2.05 0.0005 $8.50 
Butt Plate Spacer '/2” or 34” 

$7.00 
Foam padded Freeland glove ......... $5.25 


Freeland SWISS TYPE PALM REST $18.50 
BSA MARK III OLY. PALM REST .. $15.50 
52D—OLY. PALM REST ......-s..00. $14.50 
FREELAND PALM REST, ball type $13.50 
FREELAND ALL ANGLE TRIPOD, in 


green, gray or black, mention scope .. $15.25 
Bipod GALLERY SPEC. TRIPOD .... $18.90 
FREELAND BIPOD, mention scope .. $17.50 
FREELAND Carwindow attachment .. $7.50 
FREELAND TUBE rear sight ....... $37.50 
Freeland Superior Front Sight ....... $15.00 


Freeland Fore End Stops 52M, 52T, 75, 


B18); AOX. And SAV oi ceanaacer ea te/ernoreas $3.0 
FREELAND 52-D FORE-END STOP .. $4.00 
“A” SHOOTING MAT o.ccesseccsvasas "$22.00 
Cedarwood Dewar Cart Block ......... $2.55 
Freeland Sling Keeper ................ $1.25 


All Angle Tripod 


Mark III BSA .22 Target Rifle— 


It Is Supreme — It Is Accurate 
MARK III Less sights 
| MARK III with 1-8 Min Parker-Hale sights $245.00 


a INTERNATIONAL MARK III with Freeland sights 


$210.00 


$270.00 


$13.50 
4834” Rifle Trunk $26.25 
V4 Opening small bore kit $20.00 
Freeland 31” Accessory ie 


Freeland 30 Caliber Kit 


Kneeling: Pad 3 ciaporsissy:<cdaaiotaieiars.e wSsxluesnaiene $5.25 
Freeland Recoil Spring .............+.- $3.50 
Freeland Midcentury Cuff Comb. 
Freeland tapered cuff combination #61A $6. 75 
DeLuxe Cuff & Hook ............000 ene $4.25 


61-S Olympic 114” cuff-sling .......... 6.00 
Freeland AF55L Exceptional Leather 
RIPGE ‘CASE. ss cszaeiesic seterenaios os Hace 5.00 


105K Rifle. COM 6 ciicccsia se asicingwcces $20.00 
A FEW GUNS 


Sportsman 58 $139.95 742A Rem . $139)95 
40X Rem. ... $139.75 52-D Win . $145.00 
K22 K38 ..... $81.00 Sentinel Reg. $42.95 
Sport King .. $54.95 Model 88 .... $136.50 
Mod. 12 Std. $109.15 Mod. 70 ..... $139.00 
M870 Rem. ... $94.95 Ruger Single Six 

513T Rem. .... $88.95 $63.25 


WRITE US FOR ALL YOUR GUN, SCOPE, MOUNT, SIGHT AND RELOADING NEEDS. 
Freeland and BSA Pamphlets Free 


FREELAND’S SCOPE STANDS, INC. 


Al Freeland, Nationally Known Rifleman 


3737 14th Ave., 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


Exhibition Shooting s 


(Continued from Page Fifteen) 
and Sisk Lovell, that also shoot well, wiith 
a slightly different center of impact. Our 
former charge was 20.5 grains 4198 backed 
with CCI No. 400 primers, with the same 
bullets. i | se] 


Margaret uses one of the Hollywood 
Senior Turret tools with the %” tie-down 
rod installed to swage bullets for the .38 
Master in Hollywood’s new .38 Master dies, 
using 10% tin wire, and cast slugs. These 
are excellent dies with a nose bleed-off, al- 
though they are not quite as speedy as 
some production dies. They form bullets 
perfectly on the down stroke, and eject 
them on the up-stroke. The diameter for 
the .38 Master and custom conversions is 
.354, which is a bit small for a S & W re- 
volver, but pretty good for a Colt revolver, 
although a bit on the small side. 

Tih's particular die is too small to use 
the usual half jackets, nor are they desir- 
able with 90-10 lead-tin slugs for targets 
with wadcutter bullets. ‘Hollywood | rec- 
ommends, and I agree, that the best deal is 
to use .348 gas checks. The .38 Special 
gas checks are too big. You can obtain 
10% tin wire from Hollywood, or cast cores 
in Lyman’s adjustable core moulds. I rec- 
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ommended that Lyman make these core 
moulds small enough for target automatic 
pistols, and they did. Hollywood’s 148 
grain bullets run extremely uniform in 
we'ght, and are perfectly filled out, slick as 
chrome plate. They are loaded without 
lube, backed with 3.0 grains Bullseye and 
CCI No. 500 primers, seated flush in the 
case with practically no crimp. ‘Cases are 
trimmed to 1.142, which cleans up nearly 
all hulls. 


Margaret uses one of my two Phelps 
machines for production loading on hand- 
gun ammo, using Hensley & Gibbs No. 51 
moulds for casting “plinking” bullet's for the 
K-38. These are sized .358 in a Phelps siz- 
er, using Cooper-Woodward Perfect Lube. 
This is an excellent lube, that I like better 
‘than graphite types. The loader uses the 
3.0 grain Bullseye powder slide for plinkers, 
‘that are also used for “trick” shooting aim- 
ing backwards through her diamond ring, or 
with her head between her legs with the 
gun upside down and backwards. 

Margaret’s Phelps reloads are com- 
pletely safe. I gave her complete instruc- 
tions, and she follows them. Few teen- 
agers can be trusted with machine loading, 
and production machines are not for a nov- 
ice. Margaret has an excellent memory 


‘get away with it. 


for instructions, understands mechanical 
things, and fully understands the adjust- 
ments and operation. She pays close at- 
tention to the work, and THINKS; even 
some skilled operators have a lapse of mem- 
ory fora moment once in a blue moon. 
This can result in a double charge that will 
wreck a gun, or more often an uncharged 
round that leaves a bullet in the bore. The 
machines are mechanically perfect, but an 
cperator must be intimately familiar with 
their safe operation. 

Her machine reloads include “garbage 
fodder,” using discarded culled bullets and 
cases of assorted makes and lots. It’s good 
enough for her ‘ttrick”’ shooting at 15 feet, 
ii targets are not too small. Such ammo 
serves the purpose and saves time. Of 
course it isn’t for precision work, such as 
splitting a bullet on an axe blade to break 
clay pigeons on either side, or for plinking 
aspriin tablets off a board with the gun held 
upside down. For this you need precision 
ammo with carefully weighed charges. 
The K38 will do it, but there is an accuracy 
advantage in the .38 Master that permits a 
bit more error of aim. (Cutting a playing 
card edgeways and blowing out a candle 
‘behind it is much easier than the axe blade 
stunt. 

The easiest stunt, that looks hard, is 
hitting a target with a playing card over the 
barrel just forward of the front sight. Just 
aim with both eyes open, and you can’t 
miss at close range! I’m no trick or exhi- 
bition shooter. Margaret got instructions 
from the Texas hot-shot, D. L. Cooper, 
who started her off. R. B. Smith gave her 
tips on fast cylinder rolling for combat prac- 
tice. 

Margaret catches on fast. All she 
needs now is steady, almost daily practice 
with handguns, shooting in the convention- 
al manner for precision accuracy. She 
hasn’t mastered fast cylinder rolling or 
aerial targets, and practice on this should 
follow after her rapid fire scores are good. 
These will improve with plenty of dry fire. 
Like me, she gets a little bored with shoot- 
ing paper targets. Paper is a must to tell 
you how much progress you are making. 

She’s a real hot-shot with her diamond 
ring. It must be held very close to your 
eve. She holds it to her master (right) 
eye, with the K-38 in her left hand, pointed 
over her right shoulder, generally right side 
up. Ear plugs are a must. ‘Sihe seldom 
misses beer bottles at up to 20 yards. An- 
other good stunt is standing bowed up on 


thead and heels, holding the K-38 upside 


down. The position is quite a strain, but 
she can hit beer bottles at beyond 25 yards 
nearly every time. Like me, she gets a 
tranquilizing effect from the sound of gun 
fire and shattering glass. Botitles are brok- 
en at the city dump about as fast as they 
arrive. 

Alley cats and varmintts infest our city 
dump. She thinned them out with a new 
technique. Running like a deer over gar- 
bage piles she gets up close and blows 
their brains out with her 38 reloads! My 
old pointer, Clipper, enjoys this as a specta- 
tor. To him, it’s live TV. I imagine she'll 
get too close to a skunk someday and have 
to walk home, but it’s good sport if you can 
Because there is some 
danger in shooting running varmintts while 
you are running, I don’t recommend _ it. 
But any man can learn to do everything 
else Margaret is learning, with practice. 
She may be a nationally known exhibition 
shooter someday, or perhaps a national 
champ, or maybe an Olympic champ. 


A NEW “FEDERAL” LINE 
The Federal Cartridge Corporation is 
adding center fire rifle cartridges to their 
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; HERE IS ANEW ONE/ 


SPITS OUT BULLETS LIKE A 
MACHINE GUN 


we’! 


THE ALL NEW MITY MITE BULLET SWAGER 


SAS-Dies are proud to present the all new Mity-Mite Bullet Swager. 


The M-M is a complete tool designed especially to make full jacketed rifle bullets in any caliber. 


No special rams, adaptors or ejectors needed. Works well with SAS Dies, Bahler and B&A. Write 
for full details or order now on money back guarantee. 


Mity-Mite Bullet Swage Press $27.50 


SAS Dies for any caliber $22.50 


‘Other dies adapted free when ordered direct. 


SAS-DIES, 


P. O. Box 250, North Bend, Oregon 


cartridges will be in the more popular hunt- 
line of products. The beginning list of 
ing calibers and will include 222 Rem., 243 
Win.*, 270 Win.*, 7mm Mauser (7X57), 
30-30%, 30-06*, 300 Sav.*, 303 British, 308 
Win.*, 8mm Mauser (8X57), 32 Win. 
Special and 35 Rem. (*indicates in two 
bullet weights.) 

FEDERAL’S William B. Horn 
writes: “The highlight of our line will be 
the HI-SHOK controlled expansion, soft 
point bullet, which wlil be used in all ex- 
cept the caliber 222, 50 gr. and 243, 80 gr. 
We are well pleased with HI-SHOK’s per- 
formance. Both field and laboratory tests 
show it to be a real shocker. 


(Continued on Page Eighteen) 
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NEW! 
“OSTER” Plastic Products 


Cartridge Box 
-22 Lr. Cal. 


Loading Block 
(Range Block) 


Capacity—50 .22 LR Cart. 
Size—434 x3 x1—Wt. 3 oz. 


Capacity—25 cases 3 5-8x35-8 
3 Sizes—Regular and Magnum 
For the ‘Plinker’—Target Shooter (State which when ordering) 
Price—$1.00 Ppd Price 39c—3 for $1.00 Ppd. 


LLANERCH GUN SHOP, Dept. PS Upper Darby, Pa. Dealers Inquire 


IMPROVE YOUR SCORES 
with a stock from 
STINEHOUR RIFLES 
R. D. 3, Box 186C 
Wallkill, New York 


@Smallbore and Big Bore 
Free Rifle stocks. 


© Marksman style and Bench 
Rest in any style. 


@ Superior Varmint and Sport- 
er Rifle stocks. 


@ Lowest prices for quality 
workmanship. 
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DON’T MISS A SINGLE ISSUE OF 
PRECISION SHOOTING 


SUBSCRIBE NOW WITH THIS HANDY 
COUPON — OR ON YOUR OWN STATIONERY 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR PRECISION SHOOTING 


64 DEPOT STREET 


LYNDONVILLE, VERMONT 


Please enter my subscription for the period indicated below 
CL] TWO years $7.00 
CL] THREE years $9.00 
[] Payment enclosed 


CL] ONE year $4.00 
(] FOREIGN 1 year $5.00 
CL] Please bill me 


TELESCOPES 


For Target Shooting 


The 1%” Target Scope 


Available in 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20X 


Our catalog upon request 


JOHN UNERTL OPTICAL CO. 


3551—55 East St. 


HUTCHING’S 
RIFLE STOCKS 


Dealer Inquires Invited 
on printed letterhead ers. 


L. B. ROTHSCHILD, Manufacturer, 


Pittsburgh 14, Pa. 


Send for the Catalog of ‘the O89 cers 
stocks which are the favorites of both } 
experienced hunters and target shoot- 


€ 349q 4504 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif, 


A New “Federal” Line 

(Continued from Page Seventeen) 

“The HI-SHOK bullet uses a soft 
lead core and tapered jacket to achieve good 
initial game penetration followed by mush- 
room expansion. There is a minimum of 
weight loss through core or jacket frag- 
mentation. 

“In 222, 50 gr., and 243, 80 gr., we of- 
fer a fast shattering soft point instead of 
me controlled expansion HI-SHOK _ bul- 
et. 
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“The accuracy of our loaded cartridges 
is very satisfying. We feel that this char- 
acteristic has been somewhat neglected in 
factory loads and that FEDERAL’s will 
excel in respect to accuracy.” 

(Editor’s note: While FEDERAL 
expects to have complete inventories of all 
cartridges by March 1, 1963, the probability 
is that the cartridges won't get through 
trade channels on onto some local dealers’ 
shelves before mid or late Summer.) 


LETTERS 
(Continued from Page Three) 


SMALLBORE COMMENT .... 


Mrs. Duncan, you really hit the nail 
several times with your statements concern- 
ing outright cheating, and shaded shots! 
Let me meander on some subjects. You 
asked for comments on the weight of trig- 
ger pulls. This past summer I went to 
Camp Perry for the smallbore matches for 
the first time. First, I had a marvelous 
itime, thoroughly enjoying the enltire stay. 
True, there were things to find fault with 
if one were inclined, and some were. But 
all considered, the magniitude of running a 
match like that with its myriad problems, 
the NRA should be congratulated. 


The only thing that shockingly reared 
its head was this trigger pull weighing. I 
was invited by my partner to coach him in 
the Dewar Team match, thus I was right 
there as the triggers were weighed. The 
British representative, Mr. Arthur Skinner, 
began to stifle his snickers as one after the 
other of some six leading shooters: selected 
for this team failed to pass the weight test. 
Now consider, here were the top 20 iron 
sight shooters who had just finished con- 
tending for the metallic sight championship, 
just coming from the firing line, and their 
triggers were illegal! Nothing was said 
by the NRA officials, not one was disqual- 
ified or even admonished. Mr. Skinner 
finally said “Well, try all three weighits 
here, gentlemen, perhaps one will work!” 
This from the representtative of another na- 
tion, and the honor of the United States 
was at stake. I wonder what the number 
21 to 27 shooters thought as they watched 
the honor of making the Dewar Team go 
to illegal unsportsmanlike shooters. JI was 
going to raise a protest, or write the NRA 
my thoughts, but I thought, no, relax, this 
is your first time here, so don’t say any- 
thing. 

Another incident; an Air Force shooter 
came around trying to obtain signatures for 
a petition to the NRA to eliminate the rule 
of the three lb. pull. I blunitly refused to 
sign, and then to ease my blunitness and his 
shock, told him why. First of all these 
better shooters forget the many beginning 
shooters for whom a light trigger pull 
would be disastrous to skill and certainly 
downright dangerous. Look at the holes in 
the celiings of the various gallery ranges to 
prove my point. I have had well intention- 
ed idiots turn around on the firing line 
with a loaded rifle in their hands, and I can 
tell you the diameter of the bore of that 
loaded rifle grows as the square of the in- 
terval of a few well chosen words to correct 
that situation! I shudder to think of some 
idiot with a set trigger of 2 ounces doing 
this. We like to brag that there has never 
been an accident on an NRA range (over- 
looking those mysterious explosions of 
belching bugs on the firing line). This 
eliminating the trigger pull weight would 
certainly more apparently blemish this rec- 
ord. Then too, we must not overlook the 
oldtime shooter who has had one year’s ex- 
perience twenty times. They lob a few 
over the backstop occasionally. These are 
called flyers. 

These lightweight trigger advocates 
must get back to the fundamentals of safe- 
ty. If they want to shoot and encourage 
International shooting, then do so only in 
the International matches, not in the other 
courses of fire. This will reduce it to the 


interested International shooters — who 
might be very careful not to jeopardize the 
game. 


My personal contention is that most, 
not all, of the shooters are fooling them- 
selves by feeling a light trigger pull. will 
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Rates: 
prepaid. 


no display. 
insertion, 
Closing date for ads 
is the last Saturday of the month preceding 
publication. 


Classified type ads; 
— 10¢ per word per 
Minimum charge $1.00. 


Groups of figures, abbreviations and 
initials count as words. Hyphenated word 
counts as two words. Name and address of 
advertiser is counted. Use full words in- 
stead of initials and abbreviations and make 
your meaning entirely clear — get your 
money’s worth. 


WANTED: PRODUCT. Reilly Machine 
Works, 445 Western Avenue, Albany, New 
York. 


Anschutz Supermatch 1413 Target Rifle. 


Perfect. All accessories, palm rest, two 
triggers. Two butt-plates. $225.00. 222 
Sako Vixen Heavy Barrel. Perfect. 10 


power All-American on Sako mounits. Can- 
jar set trigger. Tapped for scope blocks. 
$190.00. Dr. Sam Nadler, 1520 Louisiana 
Avenue, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


B & L SCOPE BARGAINS: BALvar 
24—$172.00, BALvar 8—$89.00 postpaid. 
Guaranteed NRA new. While they last. 
Danley’s Gunshop, Box 600, Schenectady, 
New York. 


SCOPES FOR SALE: Kollmorgen Bear 
Cub, never used, 4 power, cross hairs, 
$40.00. Lyman Super Targetspot with 
case and sun shade, used, 30 power, cross 
hairs, $60.00. W. Tardy, 12 Fay Park Dr., 
North Syracuse, New York. 


FOR SALE: 2” Unertl 24X Target 
Scope with 4%” dot. N. R. A. excellent, 
$110.00. Don J. Rorschach, 91 East 32nd, 
Austin 5, Texas. 


Obsolete, foreign, metric, wildcat, modern 
ammo. Over 100 calibers. Dealer inquir- 
ies invited. Farnsworth Reloading Service, 
Milton, Vermont. 


help them shoot better. Five years ago 
when I got interested in serious competi- 
tion I set my triggers about 3% Ibs. and 
learned to shoot with them, and I didn’t do 
too badly at Perry. A number of the bet- 
ter shooters I know use a heavy pull. Tihe 
feeling here is that when you want to set it 
off, you do so, without worrying that it 
might go off at the wrong time. We have 
been starting all of our new shooters as we 
add them, with a 3% Jb. pull, and since 
they know no better, go ahead and do pro- 
portionately well. The angument offered is 
that after one gets used to an extremely 
fight pull, it can feel as heavy as a 3 Ib. 
pull. They forget that after you are used 
to a 3 Ib. pull, it cam feel as light as a 2 oz. 
pull. I feel most of this is like the idea 
that the higher the power scope the better 
one can shoot. Referring back, what hap- 
pens to the safety factor while one is get- 
ting used to that light pull? 

I feel however, that if we have such a 
rule, it should either be vigorously enforced, 
or be eliminated. Have it or not. It is 
morally wrong to have it and then either 
wink at the violations or ignore it. With- 
out being a moralist, if one has less than a 
present 3 Ib. pull, he is a cheater. One 
cannot be just alittle bit pregnant! Just 
remember, that gun accidents are food for 
the antifirearms’nuts, and all we need is a 
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few more accidents to enfeeble the game. 

Another topic interests me; publicity 
for the shocting game. I finally wrote to 
the New York Times and blasted the fact 
that East Overshoe played Lower Bejesus, 
but nothnig had been written for the past 
few years about our National Matches. I 
pointed out some statistics of 9000 competi- 
tors, etc, Army, Navy and Air Force in- 
volvements, and made what I thought were 
a number of pertinent reasons why they 
should cover the Matches. Mr. Clifton 
Daniels wrote back and said they had four 
brief squibs. Their hunting and fishing 
columnist could only fit Vandalai’s shoot 
into his schedule this year. He said per- 
haps they might do more this coming sea- 
son. Well, I’m going to keep after Mr. 
Daniels, for like you, I’m incensed at the 
lack of news concerning shooting, the 
matches and the total overall effort that is 
vritually overlooked in this nation of 25 
million hunters and shooters. 


There are one or two other items that 
might bear looking into. I’ve belonged to 
the NRA for over ten years now, and they 
have always rated very high in my book. 
But lately I’ve ben hearing some disturb- 
ing stories of shocking indifference to cler- 
ical errors, ignoring illegal positions of 
some shooters, several shooters who have 
lost championships because of clerical er- 
rors (not an item that could be challenged). 
One lost the national position champion- 
ship last summer this way. 

Now, after all this blast, don’t type me 
as a griping nut. I have the shooting game 
at heart. ‘One of the things the shooting 
game olfers is the responsibility and the 
chance for one to. stand wp and take the 
honor or sorrow of each shot. Every time 
the shooter fires, he ‘gets his reward, be it 
an 8, 9 or an X. I don’t like to see any- 
thing that is not the shooters effort jeopard- 
ize or alter the value of that shot. We 
should take a long look at the game, and 
see what we can do to improve it. 

iL. Arthur Burton 
Belle Mead, N. J. 


SHORT RANGE LOADS: 
Dear Sir: 

The article by Mr. Audettte in the 
Feb. Precision Shooting concerning indoor 
bullets for .30 caliber rifles prompts me to 
offer my experience. 

The serious rifle shooters in our club 
concentrate on the military rifle. The urge 
to shoot indoors prompted a search for a 
load suitable for 50 feet. For several years 
we have had success with several light cast 
bullets and either BullsEye or Unique pow- 
der in .30-06 cases. 


Lymans U311316 sized .3095 with 9 
grains of Unique shot very well for me. 
Others had euqal success with U3118 and 
3 grains to 5 grains of BullsEye. I now 
use 334 grains of BullsEye and U3118 at 
3095. My bullets are generally about % 
linotype metal and % lead, but the mix 
doesn’t seem to be critical. My loads burn 
clean and there is no leading in .30-06 or 
M1. 

I have 50 yards in the back yard and 
find the load very satisfactory for off-hand 
practice, and it has several one-shot wood- 
chuck kills at ranges up to 50 yards. 

To find some authority for these loads 
the Ideal Handbook #32 gives 11 grains 
Unique for 3118 and 311316 in a Krag to 
produce 1770 FPS and 3.5 grains BullsEye 
and 6 grains Unique to give an estimated 
1200 FPS for similar bullets in the 30-30. 

Nobody ever got any accuracy out of 
round balls and one man tried hard. 


Silas W. Foss 
Newark, Delaware 


The Gunemith BLACK 


FINISHING UNIT 


Made especially for the man who 
wants to do the best in firearm refin- 
ing — for himself or for profit. This 
same process is used by manufac- 
turers. Comes complete with tanks, 
burners, supply of 
PENTRATE cry- 
stals, instructions 
and all equipment 
needed. Write for 
details. 


HEATBATH 
CORPORATION 


Springfield 1, Massachusetts 


J-B NON-IMBEDDING 
BORE CLEANING 
COMPOUND— 
Especially compounded 
for the removal of lead, 
metal and powder fouling 
from rifles, pistols, shot- 
guns. Guaranteed to im- 
prove accuracy—will not 

harm finest bore. 


2-OUNCE JAR 
$1.50 POSTPAID 


Pennsylvanians add 4% 
State Tax 
Jobbers & Dealer 
inquiries invited. 
JIM BROBST 


31 South Third Street 
Hamburg, Pennsylvania 


HUFNAIL BULLETS 


Specializing in custom hand swaged 
bullets in calibers .22 through .30 
that ave not available from any 
other source, to the best of my 
knowledge. Write me about your 
needs and your particular bullet 
problems. 

D. B. HUFNAIL 

Town Line Road, 

Rutland, Vermont 


CLYMER 


LIQUID HONED — PRECISION 


REAMERS 


24 HOUR ALL CALIBERS 


DELIVERY 
ON STANDARDS 


NON-IMBEDDING Bont 


eS 
CLEANING COMPOUND 


#84 remowal of emit, snotal and Yr! 


Precision ground. 

Consistant quality 
guaranteed. 

Write for New Folder. 


CLYMER GRINDING COMPANY 


14241-C West 11 Mile Rd., Oak Park 37, Mich. 
| re 


PRESSURE BY CHRONOGRAPH 


Calculating charts to use with your chrono- 
graph. Gives amazingly accurate estimate 
of peak pressure with your loads i 
gun. $10.00 p. p- 
High Velocity Trajectories Chart, 

actual drop. $18.00 p. p. 
Powley Computer for Handloaders $3.50 p. p. 


MARIAN POWLEY 
17623 Winslow Rd. Cleveland 20, Ohio 
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DOUGLAS ULTRARIF LED BARRELS 


WORLD’S FINEST PRODUCTION MADE RIFLE BARREL 


The quality of DOUGLAS barrels has been proven many times on the target and in the field, both big 
game and varmint shooting. These barrels hold many records on the target, in bench rest, big bore, 
and small bore target work. We receive new reports all the time, attesting to their excellence, from 
the target shooter and hunter. We feel that we are making the finest production made rifle barrel 
available in the world today. Further, our wide range of sizes and weights, variety of calibers, deliv- 


eries, prices and discounts to gunsmiths, add up to a service that is not available from any other bar- 
rel maker in the land. 


AND NOW DOUGLAS OFFERS CUT-RIFLED MUZZLE LOADER BARRELS 


We feel these to be the finest muzzle loader barrel blanks available anywhere regardless of price. 
Made from octagon shaped steel with a smooth cold rolled finish. They will finish up to 42” long, 
rifled with 8 lands and grooves in one turn in 48”. Available in 32, 36, 40, 45 and 50 caliber. Made in 
three sizes 74”, 1” and 1%” across the flats. 50 caliber barrels available only in 1” and 1%”. Any size 
and caliber listed for only $27.50. Subject to regular gunsmiths discount. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE ON THESE BARRELS AND THE OTHER FINE BAR- 
RELS THAT WE MAKE. 


G. R. DOUGLAS CO., INC. 


Charleston 2, W. Va. 


5504 Big Tyler Road 


BENCH REST AND VARMINT 
SHOOTERS 


“My Special’ Sierra .30 caliber 
Jackets (described in August 1961 A 
issue) available in 1.050”, 1.150” & 
1.250” lengths @ $16.00 per M plus 
postage for 7 Ibs. 


6m/m Sierra Jackets in .827” & .937” 
@ $12.50 per M postpaid. 


22 caliber Sierra Jackets in .690 & 
-705” @ $10.00 per M postpaid. 


3/16", .240” & 5/16” lead wire in 25 Ib. spools. 


KENRU Precision Soft Swaged 22 caliber 
Bullets. 


Enclose self addressed envelope with all in- 


LAMINATED 
BLANKS 


. . . . for Precision Shooters! 


(As formerly offered by Owens of 
Watkins Glen, N. Y. 
Length: 34 and 36 inches 
Depth at butt: 7 inches 
Depth at fore-end: As shown below 


22" Blank 7 ply $15.00 
3” Blank 10 ply 20.00 


3 Blank 20 ply 35.00 
quiries. (member NRA & NBRSA) ee Blank 12 ply 22.50 
3Y2” Blank 25 ply 40.00 
KENRU RELOADING SERVICE ai” Blank 13. bIy 28/00 
166 Normandy Ave. 
Rochester 19, New York Also! 


TOOL COMPLETE 
WITH ONE SET 
OF STUBBY DIES 


$34.75 


FOB FAC. 


Blanks by Fajen 


22" Blank 1/16” Maple-—1/28” Walnut 
$24.00 


loaders 


Your choice of the best dry lu- 
bricants is supplied in the “SURE- 
MARK” CASE LUBRICATOR. 
Just the right amount—Microfyne 
graphite, Motor Mica or Moly- 
kote—is applied to the case neck 
without mess. or bother. Com- 
plete unit with burnishers for all 
calibers from .22 to .45 with 
Microfyne or Motor Mica $1.00; 
Molykote $1.25, postpaid. 


Wilkins & Schultz, Inc. 
Box 334, Barrington, Ill. 
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SAECO 
MATCH PRECISION 


RELOADING TOOL 
with SAECO STUBBY DIES 


A completely new design concept introducing 
the economical and versatile stubby dies and 
pat. appld. for concentric, in-line priming. 
Send for our literature on this and our other 
quality products for the particular handload- 
er. 


“There is no economical substitute 
for quality” 


SANTA ANITA ENGINEERING CO. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
3270 E. FOOTHILL BLVD. 
PASADENA 


294” Blank 1/16” Maple—1/28” Walnut 
AND Fajens “OLYMPIC” 


Free 


Stock 
Style 


. with side thumb rest and thumb hole. 
Write for prices. 
Send $1.00 for Fajen’s colorful new cata- 
log of custom and regular style target 
and benchrest stocks; machine-shaped or 
completely finished and fitted. 


REINHART FAJEN 


INCORPORATED 
WARSAW, MISSOURI 
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